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PREPARATORY TO HIS SPEECH-MAKING SWING THROUGH THE WEST 
President Harding returned to Washington from Florida with a coat of tan, a broader smile and an 
improved golf game. 
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A NORTH AMERICAN ENVOY WHOSE LANGUAGE IS UNDERSTOOD IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador to Belgium, heading the American delegation to the fifth Pan-American 
conference in Santiago, Chile, is disposed to placate rather than dictate to our American neighbors. 





ULSTER WELCOMES A NEW GOVERNOR 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF ABERCORN HAVE AN IRISH WAY OF LOOKING AT THINGS 
Which partly explains their picturesque and enthusiastic reception at Belfast where the new Governor 
of Northern Ireland was recently installed in office. 
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ALEXANDER P. MOORE IS CONFIDENT OF BEING A GOOD AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN 
“Because,” says the husband of the late Lillian Russell, “publishing a newspaper for 34 years in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is bound to develop diplomacy.” 





A DEFIANT CHINESE PRESIDENT 
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AN ORIENTAL WITH ROOSEVELT CHARACTERISTICS 
President Li Yuan-Hung, of China, is proving to be a Tartar by flatly refusing to tolerate dictation 
by the militarists, in political and economic affairs. 
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AMERICAN BECOMES HEAD OF INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN ROME 
Willis H. Booth, New York-Los Angeles banker, receives an ovation and has an important conference 
with Premier Mussolini, following his induction to office. 

















© Paul Thompson 
ANDRE MAGINOT IS AN UNCOMMON DENOMINATOR IN FRENCH POLITICS 


There is no greater Germanophobe in France than her Minister of War who is resolved on settling 
positively the question as to who won the war. 
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HE IS SLATED TO BE THE FIRST CANADIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 
Incidentally, Sir Lomer Gouin retains his knightly title, although the Dominion Parliament has placed 
a ban on such undemocratic distinctions for Canadians in future. 














THE CURRENT OF ‘OPINION 


Make War a Crime 


E are already accustomed to 
W thinking of war as criminal 

—especially when waged 
against us. Ferdinand Foch, who 
cannot be suspected of pacifism, de- 
clared that “War in itself and for 
itself is the greatest crime in the 
world. The world is made for peace 
and for work in peace time.” 

Marshal Foch, Senator Borah 
points out, may be correct in princi- 
ple, but he is actually mistaken in 
fact. War is a great wrong, says the 
Senator from Idaho, in a statement 
contributed to the New York Times, 
it is an incalculable curse, a menace 
to civilization, but, strange to relate, 
it is not a crime. It is still recog- 
nized by all nations, heathen and 
Christian, as the legitimate method 
of settling international disputes. 
No code provides for its punishment 
asacrime. The Kaiser, we are told, 
should be execrated for beginning 
the late war, yet he was guilty of no 
crime. Under the law of nations he 
was entirely within his rights, for 
he had the legal right to do this 
very thing. 

If war is indeed “the greatest 
crime in the world,” is there purpose 
and courage enough left among the 
peace-loving nations, to pronounce it 
a crime, write it down so in the 
books of law, and thereby outlaw it 
once and for all from the society of 
decent, law-abiding nations? 

That is the question Senator 
Borah raised by means of the reso- 
lution he introduced in the Senate 
on February 14, 1923—a date likely 
thereby to become historic. The 
central portion of it reads as fol- 
lows: 


“That war between nations should 
be outlawed as an institution for the 
settlement of international controver- 


sies by making it a public crime 
under the law of nations, and that 
every nation should be encouraged by 
solemn agreement or treaty to bind 
itself to indict and punish its own 
international war breeders or insti- 
gators and war profiteers. .. .” 


Piracy was always a great evil, a 
great wrong, but not until late years 
was it made a crime. Not so long 
ago nations fitted up ships as “priva- 
teers” to prey upon the commerce of 
their enemies. But that has been 
happily done away with, because 
piracy has been set down as a crime. 

The slave trade was always inhu- 
man and barbarous, yet not until 
late years was it made a crime. 
After it was put in the same class as 
piracy, it disappeared. Why then, 
asks the eloquent Senator, should 
war, the most stupendous wrong, 
the most searching and destructive 
curse of mankind, be permitted to 
wear the crown of legality, the 
shield of legitimacy? 

Are the nations so hypocritical 
that they secretly desire to make 
war, while professing their abhor- 
rence of it? Are we really unwilling 
to eliminate war once and for all? 

That is the real question, the real 
task—absolute elimination of war 
forever. 

At President Harding’s disarma- 
ment conference it was agreed to 
limit the building of certain types of 
battleships. The only effect was to 
intensify “preparedness” in other 
types of ships, other fields of belli- 
cose preparation. France’s over- 
whelming supremacy in the air has 
caused disquieting debates in the 
British Parliament. The United 
States is perfecting deadly gases. 
Great Britain is finding millions of 
pounds sterling to develop the naval 
base at Singapore. In a word—the 
armament race continues. 











To THe 
RESCUE? 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF ISOLATION 


Every one of the victorious na- 
tions in the “war to end war” is 
laying upon the backs of its people 
what Senator Borah calls “the burn- 
ing lash” of taxes to pay for mili- 
tary expenditure. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that: 


“During the last three years twelve 
countries of Europe have resorted to 
war to settle disputes at the time they 
were pledged to arbitration and peace. 
The nations which have been the assail- 
ants, the aggressors, the abettors of 
war have been those who had accepted 
on paper the creed of arbitration and 
adjustment. In all the vital concerns 
of that continent during the last three 
years we have seen arbitration and con- 
ciliation and League pledges passed by 
and the deliberate, voluntary,’ unneces- 
sary choosing of force, of war. We 
have seen every conference, from Ver- 
sailles to Lausanne, break down over 
the question of material gain and 
dominion, of oil, coal or territory, or 
else turn into a secret conclave for war.” 


Three things are proposed in the 
Borah resolution. Codification of 
international law, a world court 
with much greater powers than are 
possessed by the present Permanent 


—Brown in Chicago Daily News. 


Court of International Justice, and 
the delaration by all nations that 
war is a crime. 

Codification of international law 
will be exce _dingly difficult. A long, 
arduous, forbidding job. But an 
absolutely necessary one if civiliza- 
tion is not to perish by a succession 
of suicidal struggles. Lord Robert 
Cecil, commenting upon this de- 
mand of Senator Borah’s, expressed 
the fear that years and years would 
be required to accomplish this task. 
The answer, of course, is, the sooner 
it is begun the better! 

Widened powers for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
can probably be conferred from 
time to time, progressively; must, 
indeed, be conferred, if that great 
court is to function with full effec- 
tiveness; will be conferred, if the 
world is not wholly lost to reason. 

The crucial proposition, the one 
which will have the most difficult 
time winning the world consent, is 
the “incriminating” of war. Noth- 
ing but a very enlightened and pow- 
erful public opinion will be able to 
force governments and statesmen 
of the old school to entertain the 
idea for a moment. They will de- 


















scribe it as futile pacifism in one 
breath, and as national surrender 
in the next, and never trouble to 
reconcile the contradiction therein 
implicit. 

Yet, if this proposition is put 
squarely up to the nations of the 
earth by our State Department, with 
the demand for a yes or no reply, 
it is hard to see how any of them 
can evade the issue, and still harder 
to see how any of them can cling 
to the notion of war’s legitimacy 
and refuse to subscribe to an inter- 
national promulgation of the dogma 
that War is a Crime. 


oo 


Picking the Next 
President 


7” HERE are the great men 
\Y that all the millions know, 
admire and trust?” asks 
Arthur Brisbane, and continues in 
the mood of Jeremiah to inquire: 
“What has any man in public life 
in the United States done 
that makes him stand out 
above others? What great- 
ness is there except arti- 
ficial reputations made by 
newspapers and constant 
repetition of a name?” 
Though these questions 
cannot be answered, per- 
haps, as this editor sug- 
gests, it is better and safer 
for a democracy not to have 
big men, and to put little 
men to doing its big work. 
Who, then, are the “lit- 
tle’ men who will in all 
probability present them- 
selves to the conventions 
of the two great parties? 
Who are the personages 
with whose faces every bill- 
board in the United States 
is to familiarize the electo- 
rate ?—aiid to whose merits 
and policies and intentions 
the press of the country 





PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 
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will devote an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of space? 

First of all there is President 
Harding. Evidently he means to 
run. 

Richard Croker is said to have de- 
vised the most comprehensive of all 
political maxims when he admon- 
ished his adherents to “get your 
bluff in first!” According to this 
maxim Attorney-General Harry 
Daugherty is thought to have acted 
in the middle of March when he, a 
close personal friend of President 
Harding, and manager of the 1920 
campaign, declared: “The President 
will have no opposition for renomi- 
nation. He will be renominated and 
reelected because the party and the 
country will demand it.” 

A month earlier, Senator Watson, 
another intimate of the President, 
explained that “it is not possible for 
any party to nominate someone else 
than the President of the United 
States and yet appeal to the people 
to support the party on the record 





“I THINK I’LL READ IT AGAIN” 
—Kirby in New York World. 
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made by the Administration of 
‘which the President is the head.” 

If the Democrats hoped that in 
1924 there would be ‘serious dis- 
agreements in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention they are doomed 
to disappointment. For purposes of 
public effect the President can now 
afford to be coy and permit certain 
of his friends to create the impres- 
sion that he regards the Daugherty 
announcement as premature, but 
there can be no question that the 
Attorney - General’s maneuver was 
both clever and timely. 

A number of other Republicans, 
mainly of the Radical branch of the 
family, were gunning for the candi- 
dacy. Senator Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, though supposedly disqualified 
for national acceptance by his rela- 
tions with William Randolph Hearst, 
is a sort of perennial candidate. 
And Senator Borah, of Idaho, is re- 
garded in many quarters as the 
strongest personality and the most 
attractive figure in the public eye 
that the Republicans possess. How- 
ever, his possible candidacy causes 
almost as much apprehension in the 
hearts of the Old Guard politicians, 
because of his independence of char- 
acter, as the possible candidacy of 
Henry Ford causes the Democratic 
bosses. Whatever else is needed to 
win the nomination, the Republican 
presidential candidate must recom- 
mend himself to the convention 
managers by his tractability. Borah 
would be almost certain to throw a 
monkey-wrench into the machinery, 
as his arraignment of present condi- 
tions in his party shows, and his 
significant statement that a third 
party is far from impossible. 

There is, then, no doubt that inner 
circles of the Republican party have 
heaved a sigh of relief to have the 
incipient booms for Johnson, La 
Follette, Borah and others definite- 
ly squelched by the announcement 
of the President’s candidacy for re- 
election. Mere possession of the 
organization will make it practically 


impossible to nominate anyone else, 


_and the President’s speech-making 


tour, planned for this summer, will 
be superfluous, so far as influenc- 
ing his renomination is concerned, 
though it may contribute powerfully 
to promoting his legislative plans 
for the 68th Congress which will 
meet December 3rd. 

With the renomination of Presi- 
dent Harding practically fixed fif- 
teen ‘months before the Cleveland 
Convention, public interest turns to 
the Democratic possibilities. 

Differences between the romantic 
and widely revered figure of Wood- 
row Wilson and his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, who is sometimes 
stigmatized as “the Crown Prince” 
may or may not render Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s candidacy abortive. With 
ex-President Wilson’s steadily im- 
proving health it is not improbable 
that he will take an active part in 
the Convention proceedings of the 
Democrats, especially if the League 
of Nations comes before the people 
as a paramount issue. 

Rumor has it that the ex-Presi- 
dent favors former Supreme Court 
Justice John Hessin Clarke, who 
resigned to devote his remaining 
years to the furtherance of the 
League of Nations idea. 

John W. Davis, Ambassador to 
Britain during the last two years 
of the Wilson Administration, is 
also mentioned as a favorite of the 
ex-President. In a way he is the 
ideal Democratic candidate, a man 
of the highest personal character, 
with a fine dignity, and striking skill 
at simple and forceful expression. 

Another likely candidate is Sena- 
tor Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, 
whose record and attainments ap- 
peal powerfully to the Conservatives 
in the Democratic fold. 

But overshadowing all the other 
possibilities in popular interest is 
the strong, invigorating personality 
of Henry Ford. He told the women 
of Atlanta, Georgia, the other day, 
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that he was not in politics, and not 
interested: in the Presidential boom 
which his thousands of dealers have 
been sedulously spreading through- 
out the country. On the same occa- 
sion Mrs. Ford, who was standing 
by her husband’s side, exclaimed, “If 
Henry goes to the White House to 
live, he’ll have to go without me!” 
According to Norman Hapgood, 
magazine editor and veteran politi- 
cal observer, Henry Ford, though a 
fertile thinker on mines, railroads 
and fertilizers, reveals a “limited 
mentality” by his credulity toward 
the allegations against the Jews. He 
feels that despite the support of the 
farmers and some support from 
labor, the automobile manufacturer 
could never be elected because his 
propensity to developing fantastic 
ideas like the famous “Peace Ship” 
would break out during the cam- 
paign and wreck his chances. 
Nevertheless, the politicians all 
grudgingly admit that Ford has the 
largest amount of popular support 
-—what Mark Sullivan, another vet- 
eran political observer, calls “grass- 
roots strength.” From all over the 
country, everywhere except in the 
twenty or thirty largest cities, come 
reports that only two Democratic 
names are discussed—McAdoo and 
Ford—and Ford far more than 
McAdoo. Yet Sullivan declares he 
knows of no Democratic leader, 
state or national, who is for Ford. 
Ford’s nomination can only come 
about through so formidable an ex- 
pression of public opinion that it 
will sweep the leaders off their feet. 
Ford, he says, cannot possibly en- 
ter the Democratic Convention with 
more than a third of the 1,089 dele- 
gates who will compose that body. 
It may indeed turn out that his 
delegates will number more nearly 
200 than 400; and the seasoned po- 
litical leaders who are certain to 
dominate the Convention will do 
everything in their power to prevent 
a Ford stampede. Also, it must 
always be remembered that it is a 


WILL HENRY ForD BE A CANDIDATE? 
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rule in Democratic Conventions that 
the nominee must obtain a two- 
thirds vote of the delegates. In 
practice this means that a fraction 
over one-third of the entire number, 
if firmly held together, can always 
veto the nomination of any man. 

Politicians number among their 
apprehensions for the coming race 
the possibility that Henry Ford may 
run in both the Republican and the 
Democratic Conventions, and then, 
gathering up what strength he can 
from each, organize a third party to 
which would instantly adhere a 
large portion of the independent 
voters of the country, perhaps 
enough to swing the election—for 
in the last analysis it is the indepen- 
dent voters who hold the balance of 
power. 

oad 


Join the World Court 


N spite of warnings from high 
Republican circles, President 
Harding and the most influential 

members of his Cabinet, Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Hoover, have resolutely 
committed the Administration to 
joining the World Court and 
are embarking upon speech-making 
tours designed to win popular sup- 
port for their program. 

When President Harding origi- 
nally proposed to the Senate that we 
join the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, all save one of the 


’ Republican Senators voted against 


consideration. All save one of the 
Democratic Senators favored con- 
sidering it. As the latter were 
in a hopeless minority the matter 
goes over to December, 1923, when 
the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress will be held. 

There are a hundred good reasons 
why we should be members of this 
great agency for settling interna- 
tional disputes, in spite of the fact, 
so damaging in some eyes, that it 
was established by the League of 
Nations. 
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“NOW, NOW, HIRAM! LOOK AT BROTHER CHARLEY. CHARLEY LIKES IT, AND YOU KNOW 
HOW PARTICULAR HE IS” 


To begin with, the idea was orig- 
inally ours. In the second place, 
our most distinguished jurist, Elihu 
Root, a former secretary of State 
and for years the guiding genius of 
the Republican Party, oversaw and 
directed the erection of the Court. 
In the third place, John Bassett 
Moore, one of our most eminent au- 
thorities on international law, has 
become one of its bench of judges. 
In the fourth place, its decrees are 
not compulsory, and membership in‘ 
it does not entangle us to the slight- 
est extent in the League of Nations. 
In the fifth place it is a vast im- 
provement on the only previously 
available means of adjudicating 
claims—The Hague agreement of 
1907. . 

When, recently, we were obliged 
to pay Norway about nine million 
dollars more than we thought was 
due her for the seizure of her ships 
during the late war, it was borne 
in upon our President and the Sec- 
retary of State that the Hague ar- 
rangements of 1907 were extremely 
unsatisfactory, out of date, and ob- 
jectionable from every point of 
view. We paid—but under protest, 


—Darling in Collier’s Weekly. 


and with the distinct understanding 
that this payment should not con- 
stitute a precedent. 

And immediately thereafter Pres- 
ident Harding came before Con- 
gress with the proposal that we 
make ourselves eligible to the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Probably it was irritation over 
the Norse award and determination 
not to have such a verdict repeated 
in other cases, that led to his action. 
He must have known that a clamor 
would be raised amongst his own 
followers against this “betrayal of 
Republican principles,” this enter- 
ing of the League of Nations “on 
the instalment plan,” or by way of 
“the back door.” He would scarcely 
have braved their wrath had his 
own wrath not been great. 

What then was the Norse award? 

To understand how it came about 
and why it should have been so dis- 
tasteful to the Administration, it is 
necessary to examine the procedure 
of adjudication set up by the 1907 
Hague Convention. Subjects for ar- 
bitration, according to that agree- 
ment, must be judged by three 
judges. One shall be appointed by 
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HAGUE ARBITRATION ANTIQUATED 


each litigant. They shall agree upon 
and appoint a third judge, or, fail- 
ing to agree, they shall refer the 
appointment of the third judge to 
the President of a neutral country. 
In this case, Chandler Anderson 
was sent to London to represent 
America, and Paul Benjamin Vogt 


to represent Norway. They could. 


not agree upon a third, and the 
President of Switzerland responded 
to their request for nominations by 
appointing a Swiss “country law- 
yer.” As it happened this latter gen- 
tleman appears to have shared the 
feeling so prevalent in Europe that 
America is fabulously rich, and 
right or wrong should be forced to 
pay anything that can be collected 
from her. Throughout the pro- 
ceedings he voted with the Nor- 
wegian upon every point. 

The whole matter revolved around 
the question of the date at which 
Norway’s claims should be valued 
If valued in August they amounted 
to, about three million dollars. If 
valued two or three months later 
(and there was some slight color of 
reason for that) they could be con- 
strued as amounting to twelve or 
thirteen millions. Our contention 
was that during the time from 
August 3, 1917, when we ordered 
the seizures, and October 6, the date 
for assessing their value, according 
to Norway, the prices had been 
juggled upward by one Christopher 
Hannevig, a Norwegian subject, 
since gone bankrupt. 

In any event, the claims were ad- 
judged as payable at something over 
twelve millions. 

To such crude and arbitrary pro- 
cedure as this the Permanent Court 
of International Justice must have 
appeared to the President as a 
heavenly contrast. Cradled as it 
was by Elihu Root, the principal 
behind-the-scenes oracle of the Re- 
publican party, it could not be too 
utterly un-Republican, even though 
sponsored ‘also by the League of 
Nations. 
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Cecil Urges Disarma- 
ment 


ORD ROBERT CECIL came 
L to America to ask questions 

about our attitude toward the 
League of Nations, and to answer 
the questions which he encourages 
his audiences to ask him. 
; — in his first speech he que- 
ried: 


“Suppose there is another world 
war, involving, as all world wars 
must, great questions of right and 
wrong. Are you sure that America 
won’t feel herself forced, as she did 
in 1917, to enter that war? ... Is 
it not intensely desirable that there 
should be no world war? Can Amer- 
ica afford to stand aside and allow 
any kind of a disaster to happen in 
Europe, any kind of war to begin 
there, hoping, gambling on the chance 
that it won’t so far extend as to com- 
pel her, be it by her moral or material 
interests, to take her part in that 
war? I ask you these questions. It 
is for you to decide, and if you say 
yes, then there should be some safe- 
guard against future war.” 


The goal, as Lord Robert sees it, 
is disarmament. That is the best 
safeguard. However, we shall never 
get one nation to disarm so long as 
other nations continue to arm. And 
in carrying out a general scheme of 
disarmament it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have some sort of interna- 
tional organization to supervise the 
work and see that no nation cheats. 

That organization is the League 
of Nations. Not, perhaps, as at pres- 
ent constituted, but as it may be- 
come with the assistance of: the 
United States and other nations now 
outside of it. 

Humanity stands at the cross- 
roads, according to Lord Robert. 
As Earl Grey said, mankind must 
either learn from the past or perish. 
Those are our alternatives, the two 
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WHERE YOUR INCOME TAX GOES 
—kKirby in New York World. 


horns of the dilemma of civilized 
life. The possibility that our entire 
civilization may be wiped out is far 
from being too remote and fantastic 
for consideration. 

Certain of Lord Robert’s fellow 
voyagers, crossing the Atlantic, told 
him of the amazing perfection of 
early Egyptian civilization, evi- 
dences of which they had seen with 
their own eyes in the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Amen near Luxor. Others had 
been in Crete and were full of ad- 
miration for ancient Minoan civili- 
zation. These and many other cul- 
tures have bloomed and perished. 

We know more of Rome than any 
of the earlier ones. “Rome perished,” 
Lord Robert reminds us, “because 
the sections and nations which made 
up the empire were unable to keep 
from fighting with one another, and 
they destroyed the Roman structure 
and barbarians merely" came in to 
the scene of the crime after it had 
been committed. Rome committed 
suicide. Let us take care that our 
civilization does not commit suicide 
also.” 

There is no hope for real security 
or permanent peace so long as 
nations stand armed to the teeth 
on either side of their boundaries. 
Frontiers in that sense ought some- 
how to cease to exist. Science and 


art and intellect and morals have 
no frontiers. The fact that human- 
ity is one great family cannot be 
altered by any sophistry of political 
philosophy. 

Humanity as a family has certain 
great common problems. There are 
the difficulties of intercommunica- 
tion. There are the-dangers of epi- 
demic diseases. There is poverty to 
be eliminated. There is commerce 
to be fostered. If the League of Na- 
tions could enable us to disarm, we 
could give our entire attention to 
solving the ever-present and persis- 
tent problems of peace. 


oo 


Weeds in the Mind 


HE human mind is like a gar- 

i den. A never altogether tidy 

garden. Good thoughts grow 
there, and scholarship, and truth, 
in the cultivated patches. But else- 
where weeds of superstition spring 
up, and rank ignorance and stupid- 
ity flourish. 

Even in the cultivated patches, 
the minute the gardener’s back is 
turned, up come the weeds. Just now 
there is a luxuriant growth of super- 
stition around the Earl of Carnar- 
von, who died in Cairo a few days 
ago as the result of an insect bite 
and double pneumonia. 

“T warned him,” says Marie Co- 
relli. “He probably died at the hands 
of a spirit,” says Conan Doyle. A 


curse was put on him, runs the whis-. 
pered comment, for disturbing the 


royal tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. Va- 
rious objects in the sepulchre, no- 
tably the sacred beetles or scarabs 
so prized of old, were baited with 
poison to destroy whomever should 
violate the tomb. 

The press of the world engages 
itself to spread these whispers, and 
tens of thousands of credulous peo- 
ple in cultivated portions of the 
globe become hospitable soil for the 
growth of superstition. To be sure, 
the press also publishes indignant 
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attacks on these occult suggestions, 
but such denials only reinforce the 
fantastic notion in the minds of the 
gullible that Pharaoh’s ghost haunt- 
ed the noble lord who unearthed 
his remains. As if Tut-ankh-Amen 
would be anything but grateful to 
the man who brought him out of his 
obscure oblivion into a real and per- 
manent immortality! 

Those who wish to fight off this 
latest superstition should note the 
fact that Carnarvon was not the dis- 
coverer of the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Amen. He merely put up the cash 
to pay the diggers. And he got the 
cash from his wife, who was an 
adopted daughter of one of the Roth- 
schilds. . 

An American water-color painter 
and archaeologist named Howard 
Carter selected the sites for excava- 
tion and directed the search. Carter 
has spent many years in Egypt, dig- 
ging up mummified Pharaohs. King 
after king has he brought to light; 
tomb after tomb has he “violated.” 
Still—nothing happens to him. 

When the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
was found, after seven laborious 
years of labor by Howard Carter, a 
telegram brough the Ear! of Carnar- 
von and his daughter, Lady Evelyn 
Herbert, out to Egypt from their 
estate in England, to witness the 
tomb’s opening. They were specta- 
tors, nothing more, while Howard 
Carter broke the royal seals into the 
various funerary chambers, preced- 
ing all the others in each case. 

The world owes Carnarvon a debt 
of gratitude. His munificence has 
led to a new burst of light over the 
past. He has focused a magnificent 
spot-light of publicity on a little- 
known monarch of 3,500 years ago, 
whose struggles with religious fac- 
tions- may prove instructive to 
us even to-day. It will ill repay 
Carnarvon’s effort at scientific. en- 
lightenment if the world dishonors 
his adventurous memory by basing 
upon his death a twentieth-century 
outbreak of hobgoblinism. 
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The Tottering Bonar 
Law Ministry 


HE government of Andrew 
y Bonar Law is already inse- 
curein Britain. One reason is 
Bonar Law himself. Not only is he 
Prime Minister but, in the House of 
Commons, he is the only Minister of 
the front rank. And at a period of 
great anxiety, at home aid abroad, 
his health is again wavering. 

Obviously, the thing for him to do 
is to bring men like Austen Cham- 
berlain and Lord Robert Cecil into 
his Cabinet. But here there are diffi- 
culties. First, they may not want 
to come. Secondly, their constitu- 
encies may not reelect them if they 
docome. And thirdly, the Ministers 
in the Cabinet may not want to go. 
Reconstructing a government is far 
more delicate a matter than con- 
structing it. 

For the difficulty of the position 
is that while the Conservatives have 
a majority in the Commons, neither 
they nor the Liberals nor Labor 
have a majority in the country. 
Each of the three main parties holds 
about one-third of the electors who 
record their votes, and there is an 
immense unpolled reserve of elec- 














WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 
—Reid for Bell Syndicate. 














THE IDEAL HOUSEHOLDER 


Mr. BonaR Law: “Now, that’s my notion of a 
good citizen: carries his home with him, pro- 
gresses without undue precipitancy and never bites 
you in the back.” 

—Partridge in London Punch. 


tors who might vote for any of the 
three parties according to some 
whim or caprice, impossible to 
prophesy. Never were politics in 
any country based on a foundation 
so uncertain. 

Within the month the government 
has suffered a defeat in the Com- 
mons by seven votes. This was a 
severe shock to the Cabinet, which 
is likely to be remembered in British 
political history as the one Ministry 
which, within six months of its re- 
turn to office with a comfortable 
majority, has suffered defeat in 
five by-elections in succession, has 
failed to elect some of its members 
and has been outvoted on an impor- 
tant division. 

The housing problem is at the 
bottom of the by-election defeats. 
Not only is population in Britain 
growing by about 250,000 a year, but 
every year at least one-fiftieth of the 
dwellings should be rebuilt. In other 
words, Britain requires 200,000 new 
homes every twelve months. 

Even in 1914 she was short of 
houses. She now needs at least a 
million. And the house famine would 
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mean famine rents but for one 
thing, that rents are controlled by 
laws passed for this special emer- 
gency. What Bonar Law proposed 
was to lift the control. Every house- 
holder affected was aware that up 
would go his rent and with the rent 
his rates or local taxes. Hence he 
and his wife voted solid against the 
Government. 

The argument of the government 
may have been unpopular, but it was 
logical. ‘We want houses,” they said. 


“No one will build them because the: 


cost of labor, of materials and of in- 
terest on capital is higher than be- 
fore the war; and if rents are little 


more than before the war, the entire. 


industry will incur a loss. Let rents 
rise and building will be stimulated 
and the house famine will disap- 
pear.” 

What Labor answered was: “Give 
us houses first, even at a loss borne 
by the state, and then decontrol 
rents when there is no shortage left. 
If you would only build, you would 
have to pay much less money to the 
unemployed.” 

Whether the government is or is 
not convinced, it has had to surren- 
der to the outcry. 

All this means that behind the 
scenes a readjustment of the bal- 
ance of parties is proceeding. No 
one can yet say what will be the re- 
sult of the game. Asquith is point- 
edly resisting any idea of a Liberal 
reunion which would force him to 
accept Lloyd George as a colleague, 
while Lloyd George is as pointedly 
offering the olive branch. The real 
division among Liberals is not, how- 
ever, between Lloyd Georgites and 
Asquithians, but between the men in 
both those camps who want to work 
with Labor and the men who would 
prefer to work with the Conserva- 
tives. Will Liberalism swing to the 
Right or will it swing to the Left? 

To some extent it depends on La- 
bor itself. That party is by no means 
united. There are trade-unionists of 
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no education who fear Socialism. 
And there are intellectuals who 
think that, without Socialism, the 
trade-unions are of little use. If 
Labor splits, Liberalism would nat- 
urally form an alliance with the 
moderates of that party. But if 
Labor runs to an extreme policy 
there will be many Liberals who 
with Lloyd George will seek a coali- 
tion with the less reactionary Con- 
servatives with a view to resisting 
an attack on the fundamentals of 
private enterprise. | 

As long as leaders and parties and 
groups are thus playing for position, 
Bonar Law will be kept in power, 
doubtless, as caretaker. But when 
the forces beneath the surface are 
defined and the leaders know where 
they stand with regard to policies 
and each other, it looks as if the 
present unreal situation will be 
brought to a sudden end. One thing 
that assists Bonar Law is this year’s 
handsome surplus on the budget. 
And it happens that the said surplus 
is due to Lloyd George! 


oo 
France and Britain Near 


the Breaking-Point 


ERHAPS the most serious 
Pp question in Europe to-day is 

whether the Franco - British 
alliance, forged in war, will survive 
the insidious shocks of peace. Near 
neighbors cannot live merely as neu- 
trals. They must work either for 
one another or against one another ; 
and since the Armistice this partic- 
ular comradeship has been sadly 
strained. If it breaks down, the 
sequel will be yet more chaos in 
Europe. 

The friendship between France 
and England was never simple. It 
took Delcassé, who died last month, 
years to cement the unwritten Alli- 
ance. For centuries the nations had 
been at war, with Britain usually 
winning the last battle; and Trafal- 


gar Square, Waterloo Place, Marl- 
borough Palace and Wellington Bar- 
racks are the landmarks that cele- 
brate her victories over France. It 
was to Britain that France lost 
India, Canada and Egypt, while for 
the price of a song the United States, 
during these struggles, purchased 
Louisiana. These are not memories 
that foster affection. 

In France, the past matters as 
much as the future. It is true that, 
in 1871, the Commune burned down 
the Tuileries and shot the Arch. 
bishop of Paris, but through all 
these upheavals the archives of for- 
eign policy were preserved. Just as 
the armor of the Black Prince, to 
whom King John of France surren- 
dered after Poitiers, still hangs over 
his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, 
so the Red Hat of Cardinal Richelieu 
is still suspended above his tomb in 
the Sorbonne. Prior to her disas- 
ters in 1870, France had led Chris- 
tendom, helping, for instance, to 
liberate Italy. Her language was the 
language of diplomacy. And it was 
only when Bismarck arose that, as 
the saying went, Europe exchanged 
a mistress for a master. To-day, 
France, with a stationary or dwin- 
dling - population, sees the nations 
that speak English and the nations 
that speak German multiplying 
around her; and she fears a fate like 
Spain’s. She fights for her prestige 
as a first-class power. It may not 
be logic, but it is certainly human 
nature. 

With Italy, Britain has curious 
sympathies, based upon reverence 
for Italian art, literature and build- 
ings. But with the Latin tempera- 
ment of France, the British charac- 
ter is often at variance. On one 
side, facts are seen in clear outline. 
On the other side, theory is subor- 
dinate to compromise and conces- 
sion. To the French, the Treaty of 
Versailles is a document to be en- 
forced; to Britain, it is a document 
to be adapted. France likes deci- 
sions; Britain muddles through. It 
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is the difference between the guillo- 
tine and the Code Napoleon, and an 
unwritten Constitution, with free- 
dom slowly broadening down, from 
precedent to precedent. It is useless 
to ignore these divergencies. The 
question is whether they can be 
overcome. 

Almost broken by the war, what 
the British want above all else is 
peace. Their attitude is almost as 
Pacifist as that of Francesco Nitti, 
the ex-Prime Minister of Italy. To 
the proud trappings of Empire, La- 
bor is indifferent if not hostile and 
the real zeal in that quarter is for 
the League of Nations. Hence the 
impatience in London over the size 
of the French army, the surprise at 
the delay in Paris over ratifying 
the Washington treaties, the irrita- 
tion at finding 3,000 French aero- 
planes flying as rivals to Britain’s 
300, and the deep attention to the 
proposals in France for a revived 
navy and especially for powerful 
flotillas of submarines. Many Labor 
men and advanced Liberals always 
said that the war would not end 
war but would merely substitute 
French for German militarism, and 
they now exclaim, “We told you so!” 

France replies that she wishes to 
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THE FRENCH SHADOW 
—Orr in Kansas City Journal, 
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be secure. In one century, her’ soil 
was invaded four times and Paris 
was three times occupied. To this, 
Britain answers that if, in 1814 aiid 
1815, France was finally invaded; it 
was only because, for twenty years, 
France had herself invaded every 
other country on the continent, while 
even in 1870 the third Napoleon 
behaved with admitted folly. The 
British add that when, by the pres- 
sure of Germany, Delcassé was 
forced to resign in 1905, England 
rallied to France, and that in the 
crises of 1911 and 1914 she again 
gave France her support. At Cannes, 
moreover, Britain offered France 
last year what she meant to be a 
firm guarantee of military, naval 
and aerial cooperation which France 
declined. Britain argues that the 
safety of France depends, after all, 
on her own sagacity, which may 
sometimes have been at fault; and 
under this admonition France is not 
unnaturally restive, hinting that 
Britain owes less to sagacity than to 
the English Channel. 

France explains her naval activ- 
ity, which is greater possibly on 
paper than in fact, by contending 
that she must keep open her lines of 
communication with Africa whence 
she draws colored troops to hold the 
balance against her enemies in mid- 
Europe. The use of these troops is 
regarded by Britain as a fatal proof 
of the failure of Christendom. 

The controversy is the bitterer 
because France owes’ England 
money. It seems to England that 
instead of paying her debts, as Eng- 
land herself is doing, and balancing 
her budget, France is maintaining 
armaments which actually threaten 
her creditor. The French answer 
that they will pay other nations and 
diminish their army when Germany 
pays them, and they accuse Britain 
of an omission to collect from Ger- 
many what is due. Britain retorts 
that until Germany knows what to- 
tal she has to pay, she will not pay 
in instalments as much as she ought. 
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France is now ready to adjust this 
total but, in the meantime, she holds 
that she must occupy the Ruhr. Brit- 
ain therefore alleges that France is 
using the claim for reparations as 
a protest for annexing vital German 
territory which was refused to 
France at Versailles by her Allies. 
The French disclaim an intention to 
annex the Ruhr, but agree that a 
lengthy occupation is to be expected 
and possibly the establishment of 
an autonomous Rhineland. The 
British think that such a solution, 
however camouflaged, will lead to 
“the next war.” 

In France, there is also the fear 
lest Britain, moved by her Labor 
Party, may persuade the League of 
Nations or even the United States 
to intervene on the Ruhr and so 
assist an evasive and unrepentent 
Germany. The British forces on the 
Rhine are now regarded in Paris as 
a doubtful asset. Some French 
would like to see them vanish. 

The controversies are accompa- 
nied by charges and countercharges. 
France declares that, during his 
election of 1918, Lloyd George prom- 
ised to make Germany pay, but that 
Britain has since found in Germany 
a possible market for exports, and 
has so changed her mind. Britain, 
on her side, sees in Poincaré not 
only a stiff legalist, but the corpora- 
tion lawyer of the French metal in- 
terests which, for entirely sordid 
reasons, have wanted to lay their 
hands on the Ruhr. The French 
press is “close” to the French gov- 
ernment, any change.in which does 
not affect the permanent civil ser- 
vice in Paris; and this press has 
been outspoken against Britain. 
The British press is less dependent 
on officialdom. The Labor and Lib- 
eral newspapers are fiercely opposed 
to the Ruhr occupation as they re- 
gard it. Many Conservatives also 
criticise. French policy, but the 
Northcliffe newspapers, now _con- 
ducted by Lord Rothermere, favor 
the French who have many support- 











LOOMING ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
—Murphy in New York American, 


ers in Britain, particularly in the 
south. At London theaters, for in- 
stance, France has been heartily 
cheered. But this was before the 
debate in the House of Commons on 
the French aeroplanes. 

Over Russia, too, the countries 
are at variance. France is thinking 
of Russian bonds, held in immense 
numbers by her thrifty people. Brit- 
ain has few of these bonds and is 
more concerned with Russian trade 
than with Russian debts. Here as 
in other matters, Britain’s idea is to 
cut the loss—some would say the 
other man’s loss!—and letting the 
dead past bury its dead, turn to the 
future. Commercially, France is 
self-contained and what she wants 
is to save her investments. Even if 
Russian paper be, in fact, value- 
less, a French government which 
admitted it would be swept from 
power. 

In the Near East, France chal- 
lenged Britain and, with the sup- 
port of Italy, tore up the Treaty of 
Sévres. This action profoundly dis- 
turbed the British Foreign Office 
and changed David Lloyd George 
from a Francophile to a vehement 
critic. Italy and Belgium have 
also supported France on the Ruhr, 
though with increasing apprehen- 
sions, but there is no likelihood of 
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“a continental bloc” against Britain, 
which idea was, according to the 
London Daily Telegraph, nipped in 
the bud at Paris by an immediate 
and informal hint from the United 
States. 

The probability is that these quar- 
rels and arguments will wear them- 
selves out in time. Europe is shak- 
ing herself down from fancies to 
facts and from emotions to common 
sense. On the facts there is not, nor 
should there ever be, the slightest 
ground for a serious dispute be- 
tween France and Britain. 


oo 


Russia Again Shocks 
Mankind 


NIGMATIC Russia once more 
shocks mankind, this time by 
the judicial murder of a pre- 

late. Let us look at her case coolly. 
Here is a vast area, larger and more 
populous than our own, with a gov- 
ernment that obstinately persists, 
despite our refusal to acknowledge 
it. This is a position at once anom- 
alous and deplorable. How long is 
it to go on? 

Answering the Women’s Interna- 
tional League of Peace and Free- 
dom, Secretary Hughes bases his 
policy on the simple fact that Rus- 
sia repudiates all her foreign liabili- 
ties, including a sum of 232 million 
dollars lent by the United States to 
the Kerenski Administration. If 
Russia is allowed to repudiate, why 
not France, Italy and our other 
creditors? 

Senator Borah, in demanding rec- 
ognition, says that he trusts the 
word of the Russians to repay more 
than he trusts that of any other 
European mation, except one, and 
he deman@s proofs that Russia is 
plotting against the United States. 
The Russians, on their side, disclaim 
Czarist. obligations, protest that 
after her revolution France herself 
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repudiated much of her monarchist 
debt, and advance a counterclaim 
for damages wrought in Russia by 
the armies of Wrangel, Kolchak and 
Denikin. They also suggest that, 
as a bargain, they might repay. the 
United States in part if thereby 
trade relations were developed. And 
over the American Reliéf: Associa- 
tion, their press has become sarcas- 
tic, attributing this benevolence first 
to a plan by producers in the Middle 
West to get rid of surplus food and 
so maintain prices, and secondly, to 
a desire by American capital to spy 
out the land. This is the retort un- 
courteous to Secretary Hoover who 
has been inclined to leniency to- 
wards the Soviets. 

That Russia exported grain dur- 
ing her famine is strongly asserted 
by her critics. Kameneff, the Chair- 
man of the Post-Famine Committee, 
has in terms asked the United States 
to send less food and more imple- 
ments of agriculture. He admits 
that many of the people are under- 
nourished, but proposes what has 
come to be called “reconstructive 
relief,” a policy supported by Dr. 
Nansen. 

There is now no doubt that Rus- 
sia, conscious of an economic failure 
declared by a report of the League 
of Nations, is rapidly returning to 
capitalism. Under license from the 
state, private business is now con- 
ducted at a profit, and as “nepmen” 
the bourgeoisie have reappeared. 

Amid this reaction, -Lenin is laid 
aside by paralysis. Charles R. Crane 
was understood to say that Trotzky 


also was stricken with malignant 
disease, but this report is denied. 


It is clear, however, that Russia will 
be governed by men of a new order. 
And the question is whether the 
Bolshevists, who are only 400,000 
out of 150,000,000 of the nation, can 
retain their oligarchy. The army 
of 600,000 is well fed and loyal, and 
as an indication that they rule by 
force, the Commissars often wear 
a kind of uniform. 
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THE BOLSHEVIST WAR ON RELIGION 





HIS BIGGEST UNDERTAKING 


Just as the French Jacobins at- 
tacked religion, so do the Bolshe- 
vists, and apparently with a view to 
pleasing the Communists, who are 
disturbed over the restoration of 
Capital, there are prosecutions both 
of the Social Revolutionaries who 
do not belong to the dominant clique 
and of distinguished ecclesiastics. 
These prosecutions at Moscow are 
purely political. The mob is admit- 
ted to the trials and demands its 
victims. The speeches are merely 
orations; and the verdict is decided 
in advance. 

In the case of Patriarch Tykhon, 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
who was for some years a leading 
prelate in the United States, the 
charge, which has yet to be pressed 
home, is that he resisted the confis- 
cation of church treasures, which, 
like the crown jewels, are thrown 
into the morass of Communist 
chaos. Against the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Zepliak and his associ- 
ates, this charge is complicated by 
the statement that, as Poles at heart, 
they plotted with a foreign Power 
against the Soviets to promote a 
counter-revolution. This was the 
usual indictment in Paris against 
aristocrats, including Louis XVI. 





—Brown in Chicago Daily News. 


and Marie Antoinette themselves. 
At the pronouncement of the death 
penalty on “Citizen Zepliak,” pro- 
tests were heard in every civilized 
land and the Bolshevists commuted 
his punishment to strictly solitary 
confinement for ten years—a cruel 
and awful alternative. The Vicar- 
General Butchkavich was, however, 
shot. 

This terrible drama appears to 
end the rapprochement between the 
Soviets and the Vatican which Tchi- 
tcherin developed with the Italian 
monk Sturza at Genoa as a chal- 
lenge to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The Soviets regard the two 
million Roman Catholics under their 
rule as Polish suspects and have 
acted accordingly. It was when the 


‘French Revolutionaries tried to sup- 


press the church as well as the 
crown that their cause failed. His- 
tory seems to be repeating itself. 
The one bright spot in Russian 
policy is, at the moment, her deci- 
sion to keep the peace. While it 
is said that she has concentrated 
troops to act with or against the 
Turks on the Caucasus, she has re- 
frained from attacking Poland or 
Rumania and from active support 
of Germany against France. 
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Listening In 


MERICA is a land of violent contrasts. 
In no land is there a class so unblush- 
ingly given to the worship of Mammon; 
but in no land have I found so many 
men simply and wholeheartedly sacrific- 
ing opportunities of wealth and power 
to serve their country and help their fel- 
low men in laborious work without re- 
ward or recognition. In no country is 
there such prompt reaction to pure ideal- 
ism. In no country is there such blatant 
vulgarity, and yet no country has such 
exquisitely elaborate refinement. No coun- 
try has such almost brutal lawlessness, 
and yet no country has such tender, affec- 
tionate home life. No country has such 
arrogant conceit, and yet no country has 
such noble modesty.—Dean of Windsor. 


LIBERTY is no longer a chaste, severe 

maiden for whom generations in the 
first half of the last century fought and 
died. For the intrepid, reckless youths who 
are now in the dawn of a new history, other 
words exercise a greater fascination, name- 
ly, order, hierarchy and discipline.—Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy. 


T HERE are those who will tell you that 

if you go into politics you must have a 
thick skin. They are quite wrong. Thick 
skins generally go with thick heads. Sen- 
sitiveness and susceptibility, if kept under 
control and properly directed, are a source 
of power. It is not a thick head that is 
required, but a stout heart.—_,~David Lloyd 
George. 


WE Turks wish to develop our country. 

We need foreign cooperation. We 
have had enough of the foreign cooperation 
which is coupled “with foreign political 
domination and brings profit only to the 
foreign investor. There is another kind of 
foreign cooperation—the kind we conceive 
the Chester project and other American 
enterprises to be—a business enterprise 


designed to profit both Turkey and Amer- 


ica, and not to invade Turkish sovereignty 
or Turkish political interests in any way. 
We prefer American cooperation to that 
of the imperialistic countries. The Grand 
National Assembly is prepared to welcome 
American capital with open arms and 
secure it in all its rights—Dr. Ibrahim 
Fouad Bey, member of the Angora Assem- 
bly, now in America, 


HE United States remains the one 

country which entered the war with- 
out being forced, and left without ask- 
ing anything for itself—André Tardieu, 
French statesman. 


I AM investing my money in men; every 

cent of it; and shall. continue to do so 
to the end of my days, and then some!— 
Henry Ford. 


THE expectation of a “new world after 

the war” was one of the illusions 
which had to be dispelled. Human nature 
and inhuman nature both remain un- 
changed, and they are our masters.—W. 
R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 


W Ar is a horrible and devilish thing, 

and when nations under the stress 
of that experience are at death-grips with 
one another, when their whole future ex- 
istence depends on the result of the strug- 
gle, it is too much to expect that any paper 
regulations will limit or humanize the 
means which they employ. You cannot 
make war more tolerable. The only thing 
is to prevent its happening.—Lord Robert 
Cecil, 


I HAVE always regarded professional 

politics and diplomacy with unalloyed 
disgust. Politics, together with its insepa- 
rable adjuncts, inordinate ambitions, tur- 
gid rhetoric, delusive promises and insidi- 
ous intrigues, has wrought havoc among 
many peoples.—Alvaro Obregon, President 
of Mexico. , 


M* idea of a good man is one who ¢on- 
fers with himself rather than one who 
has little confidence in his own judgment, 
and who for that reason puts himself into 
continual conference with his associates. I 
think a man must solve his own ‘problem 
in his own way, and hence I do not believe 
in the craze for conferences which has in- 
fected American business life.—August 
Thyssen, German multi-millionaire. 


BELIEVE that the unnatural and un- 

reasonable greed for the acquisition of 
wealth, which has been altogether too prev- 
alent in recent years, is now growing less 
and less.—Judge Elbert H. Gary, of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 
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TS misrepresent or to belittle an honest 

effort toward the establishing of per- 
manent peace during peace, is even worse 
than ridiculing the soldier during war.— 
Winifred Mason Huck, Member of Con- 
gress from Illinois. 


BETWEEN thirty and forty a man 
builds his reputation for integrity, 
but it is seldom until he is past forty that 
he begins to cash in on his reputation.— 
August Hecksher, wealthy philanthropist. 


[ RELAND bids fair to rival the Ruhr as 
a problem. Armed rebels are bringing 
the whole social system of the country to 


everywhere and always men are infinitely 
unlike and unequal. Is equality of oppor- 
tunity for all men, women and children a 
democratic object? Again an impossible 
goal; for the infinite variety of human 
faculties and gifts makes equality of 
opportunity unattainable. A chance or op- 
portunity which one child or one adult can 
seize and profit by is no chance at all for 
another; because the second has no power 
to grasp or utilize it. No form of govern- 
ment—autocratic or democratic, by divine 
right or by popular evolution—has ever 
provided equality of opportunity or ever 
can.— Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 


dissolution. Your 
neighbor’s house is 
burned down. Don’t 
help him, or yours 
will be also. Hence 
the spirit of min- 
gled fear, distrust, 
hopelessness is in- 
fecting every re- 
respectable mem- 
ber of the commu- 
nity, and everyone 
is wondering to 
what catastrophe 
events are drift- 
ing.—A. G. Gardi- 
ner, British jour- 
nalist. 

MAN can’t 


half work and 
ha.f play; he must 





CANNOT for one moment agree that 

labor is the source of wealth, nor 
that I have made my money by exploit- 
ing other people’s labor. When I was 
33 years of age I decided to go into 
the soap business. The only opening 
was through a business that had been 
losing money. I took over the same 
staff. These men had produced noth- 
ing but losses for my predecessor, but 
from the moment I took hold of the 
business the losses ceased and the 
profits began. In the second year I 
found I had made $250,000. I paid 
higher wages and had somewhat eased 
the hours of labor. It was merely the 
organization and system I had adopted 
that was responsible for turning a loss 
of thousands a year into a profit of 
$250,000 a year.—Lord Leverhulme, 
English soap magnate. 


Emeritus of Har- 
vard University. 


S I view the 

devastation of 
war and the devas- 
tation of peace, I 
feel it might be 
almost better for 
Germany to be an 
autonomous mem- 
ber of the British 
Empire like Can- 
ada or Australia, 
than the starved 
handmaid of Gallic 
aggrandizement. — 
Ex-Crown Prince 
of Germany. 


ERMANY has 








either be a hard 





made no hon- 





worker and a suc- 
cess, or a poor worker and a failure.— 
E. W. Howe, publicist and philosopher. 


THE present trouble in Europe is caused 

by the fact that economists do not 
want to be politicians, and politicians do 
not want to be economists. I am per- 
suaded that the year 1923 will see the 
restoration of peace in the world.—Louis 
Loucheur, leading French industrialist 
and statesman. 


Fi XceEPtT for influenza, preventive med.- 

cine has driven off all the plagues. 
We are a comparatively healthy world to- 
day.—Dr. Alexander Lambert, New York 
physician. 


W HAT are the essential principles and 

purposes of democracy? Is equality 
among men one of them? If so, democ- 
racy is attempting the impossible; because 


est effort to pay 
and has taken refuge in subterfuges. 
England, on the other hand, endeavored 
to meet her obligations to America be- 
fore her creditors there had their hands 
on her throat.—Mawzimilian Harden, Ger- 
man journalist. 


REAUTY is not enough for any woman. 
It will not make her happy. Nor will 
always the rare combination of beauty 
and brains. Beauty and personality is bet- 
ter.—Lily Langtry (Lady Hugo de Bathe), 
former stage beauty, now over seventy. 


A GIRL certainly has exceptional oppor- 

tunities in America, in business and 
in love. American women live in a country 
where men are in the majority, and there- 
fore they don’t have to chase husbands or 
center their lives around men. — Lady 
Mountbatten, British heiress, recently on 
a wedding tour in America. 
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CONGRESS HAS A SHOUTING 
PROGRESSIVE IN BROOKHART,OF IOWA 


seventh Congress did nothing else 

it served to introduce Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart, hog-raising and parlor- 
shy Senator from Iowa, to the Amer- 
ican public. Predictions are that he is 
going to be heard from in no whispered 
tones in the sessions of the next Sen- 
ate, for his preliminary manifestations 
while filling out the unexpired term of 
Senator William S. Kenyon, who quit 
the Senate for the Federal bench, made 
it evident that he is planning trouble 
for certain administration policies, 
when the Senate group of which he is 
a member really holds the balance of 
power between the two great parties. 

The New York World describes him 
as more radical than La Follette, less 
politic than Johnson and without the 
oratorical graces of Borah. On the 
other hand, he is accredited with more 
energy than any of the three prominent 
representatives of the progressive wing 
and as being several shades more pic- 
turesque. Like Sockless Jerry Simpson 
of a generation ago, he carries his pro- 
test against things as they are even 
to sartorical extremes, being as much 
against evening dress as against the 
Esch-Cummins law. 

“T never wore a swallow-tail, never 
owned one, and never will admit the 
necessity of such a uniform,” is one of 
his declarations of independence. 

His idea is that he comes to the Sen- 
ate to represent a constituency whose 
usual garb is overalls and cowhide boots, 
in the effort to get for these downtrod- 
den and uncoddled elements the legisla- 
tion necessary for their welfare and 
not to attend teas and dances. Never- 
theless, Washington hostesses, on the 
lookout for lions, have made a dead set 
at the sunburned Senator from Iowa, 
whose treatment of most social invita- 
tions suggests the treatment of flies. 
When he does accept he lives up to his 
code, wearing a dark business suit, re- 
gardless of the formality of the occa- 


[’ the last session of the Sixty- 


sion, and solid broad-toed army-last 
shoes. The business suit is, however, 
perfectly tailored, and the. shoes, black 
or brown, are invariably gleaming. 
Moreover, his dinner talk conforms 
more to the standards he eschews than 
to those he proclaims politically. 

He may be as woolly-wild as the 
dismayed and perhaps disgusted old 
guard believes him to be, but, we are 
assured, he is neither a fool nor a boor. 
He has shown an ability to take care 
of himself in rough-and-ready debate, 
and while he may be weak ‘in the clas- 
sics, he is admitted to know his own 


‘game thoroughly and is not bashful in 


demonstrating it. 

Senator Brookhart captained the 
successful filibuster against the ship 
subsidy, which required more than 
amateur parliamentarianship. In the 
course of it, during one of the time- 
killing forays, he quoted the classic Bos- 
ton legend: 


“Where the Abbots speak only to Lowells 
And the Lowells speak only to God.” 


“If the Senator will pardon a correc- 
tion,” interrupted a fellow statesman, 
bowing to the seat of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, “I think it goes ‘the Cabots,’ not 
the ‘Abbots.’ ” 

“Well,” replied Brookhart, “it makes 
little difference; I’m not an authority 
on poetry, anyway.” 

There is not a stronger man physical- 
ly in the Senate. He is a big-framed, 
broad - shouldered, short - necked chap 
with a mane of hair, a round, stubborn, 
short-nosed face, with many fine wrin- 
kles around a really remarkable pair of 
gray eyes—those of a sharpshooter. 
During the Spanish-American fracas, 
Brookhart became a second lieutenant 
in the 50th Iowa Infantry. He found 
that the allowance of ammunition per 
man for practice purposes was 30 
rounds. He discovered 18,000 rounds 
that had been hidden away by one of 
his predecessors, and with this he 
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THE NEW SENATOR FROM IOWA IS A REAL FARMER 


The granger vote was largely responsible for the nomination and election of Smith W. Brookhart, who 
is shown with his son looking over some Poland Chinas on his farm near Des Moines. 


trained his men to be crack shots. In 
1912 he was captain of the All-American 
Rifle Team at Sea Girt, N. J., under 
the very nose of Governor Woodrow 
Wilson, who had just been nominated 
for the Presidency. His team after- 
ward won a world championship at Ot- 
tawa, Canada. His consistent interest 
in rifle practice led to his appointment 
as Chief Inspector of Marksmanship. 
During the Great War he trained three 
divisions at Camp Perry and was made 
Director of Marksmanship for the en- 
tire army. 

In fact, the new Senator from the 
Corn Belt is no ingenuous farmer cast 
up by the unrest of the grangers and 
knowing nothing of how the rest of the 
world wags. He has been a teacher and 
a successful lawyer, as well as a poli- 
tician and a soldier. He served as chair- 
man of the Iowa Republican State Con- 
vention and came up from a lieutenancy 
to a coloneley of the National Guard. 


In some of these activities it would 
seem that he must have been backed 
into a dress suit, but for the social side 
of his military life he had his uniforms, 
and the Prosecuting Attorney of Wash- 
ington County, Ia., required no claw- 
hammer coat. 

As the forerunner of the radical 
crowd that was returned from the 
Granger States in the last election, he 
measures up to expectations. Senator 
Shipstead, of Minnesota, is reputed to 
be more Socialistic. It is one of Brook- 
hart’s contentions that he cannot be 
called a Socialist, as he has never even 
read a Socialist book. 

Chief among his articles of political 
faith is that the existing railroad legis- 
lation is the outcome of a sinister con- 
spiracy to crucify the farmer. He will 
be for the most drastic of all the bills 
that will be introduced to give the raiser 
of produce anything he wants, for every 
amendment calculated to curb the Su- 
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preme Court and generally will train, 
for a while, at least, with La Follette, 
who is his hero just now. 

He also has a warm feeling for Hiram 
Johnson, scoffing at the charge that 
the Californian has turned conservative. 
He is firm in the belief that one more 
election will see the United States Sen- 
ate with a Progressive majority, and so 
is disposed to be patient with the pres- 
ent stand-pat status. Moreover, he is 
satisfied that if the two big parties 
nominate reactionaries in 1924 the Pro- 
gressives, regardless of old labels, will 
get behind La Follette and lick them 
both. —- 

He is cocksure that the alliance of 
labor and the farmer is an enduring 
one, and that New York would elect La 
Follette if it got the chance, and that 
even the South will see the light. 

In his personal relations with~other 
Senators he is jovial and anything but 
a recluse. He has the Middle West 
statesman’s habit of shoulder hugging, 
but so far his arm has gone around a 


Democratic colleague more often than 
one of his own Progressive Republican 
stripe. Senators are like preparatory 
schoolboys in that usually each picks 
himself a particular chum, but, reports 
a Brooklyn Eagle biographer, Brook- 
hart-has not doubled up as yet. Per- 
haps he is waiting for the advent of the 
Shipstead-Wheeler-Howell contingent. 

Senator Brookhart has thus far im- 
pressed the Washington correspondents 
as having more breadth of shoulder 
than depth of statesmanship, and some 
of his proclamations are rather crude 
and obvious, but the fund of energy 
that he possesses is bound to land him 
somewhere, if not among the stars. Per- 
haps, ventures the World, his thought is 
not absent from the mind of La Follette, 
who seemed during the last session to 
keep a questioning eye on the new and 
noisy Progressive. The presence of an 
overzealous and perhaps overambitious 
lieutenant is not always welcome to a 
captain—even a captain of insurgents, 
such as La Follette. 





THE SAINT PAUL 
LABOR 


HILIP SNOWDEN, whose Social- 
Pp ist Resolution in the British Par- 

liament has stirred the world, may 
be called the St. Paul of the Labor 
Party. Like the Apostle and Luther, 
he was, when a young man, smitten 
suddenly to the earth. The stroke that 
felled him was not lightning from 
heaven but merely a bicycle accident. 
So slow was his recovery, that, for the 
best part of two years, he lay on his 
back, as complete a recluse as was 
Luther in the Wartburg where he trans- 
lated the Bible, or as St. Paul himself 
in Arabia where he fathomed the Old 
Testament. What Snowden studied was 
industrial economy, and he emerged 
from his ordeal a cripple, halting on his 
thigh, but with a burning enthusiasm 
in his heart. He had read and thought. 
And his reading had included authors 
like Karl Marx, Kropotkin, Edward 


OF THE BRITISH 
PARTY 


Carpenter and Robert Blatchford. His 
mind did not become, like Sydney 
Webb’s, statistical rather than spiritual. 
On the contrary, he inquired of the 
orthodox why Christianity was not ap- 
plied to commerce. He did not believe 
that the poor teacher of Nazareth in- 
tended his gospel to be merely a sanc- 
tion of Capitalism. Snowden is thus, 
in one sense, less extreme than the 
Bolshevists who shoot down the clergy; 
while, in another sense, he is more 
dangerous because he mobilizes the 
reverent instincts of the British behind 
a program of Communism. He em- 
ploys religion as a weapon instead of 
abusing it as a superstition. And the 
kind of appeal once made by Charles 
Kingsley, by Bishop Gore, by Carlyle, 
by Lowell and Whittier, becomes a 
powerful weapon in the hands of an 
orator and leader like Snowden who 
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talks “radicalism” in terms of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
When he fights an election, 
his campaigns develop a truly 
evangelical fervor. He is 
never merely destructive. He 
opposed the.war, as he op- 
poses all war, but during the 
war he served on the Liquor 
Control Board which restrict- 
ed the use of alcohol and en- 
couraged the provision of food 
in factories. It has _ been 
Snowden, more than any other 
man, who has saved British 
labor from the fatal mistake, 
as many will regard it, of 
establishing state saloons for 
the supply of liquor. He is 
thus at heart as: Puritan 
as “the non-conformist con- 
science” itself—a man of 
blameless life, utterly indif- 
ferent to money, and beyond 
the reach of undue influence. 
He has been compared with 
Robespierre, the seagreen in- 
corruptible, with whose pallid 
complexion his face has in- 
deed something in common. 





But while all politics are, of A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT WHO DENOUNCES “THE 


course, ruthless, Snowden is 


CAPITALIST SYSTEM” AS A FAILURE 


: : Philip Snowden yearns for a new order based upon public 
of a finer grain in every way ownership and control of production and distribution in Britain. 


than the French tyrannist who 
governed by the guillotine. He is of an 
ecclesiastic dignity and has been lik- 
ened, with truth, to Cardinal Manning. 
Snowden’s eloquence is intense and 
argumentative rather than emotional. 
In the House of Commons, his speeches 
are heard with attention because he 
clothes them in a raiment of well- 
knitted fact, accurately stated, what- 
ever may be thought of the conclusions 
which he draws. Snowden is accepted 
by Capital itself as the man who most 
plausibly puts the other side. What 
exactly does he mean, then, by Social- 
ism? The late Sir William Harcourt 
used to say that in these times “we are 
all of us Socialists.” In a sense, it is 
true. Socialism means the ownership 
of industries by the State and, in most 


countries, the State does own some in- 
dustries; for instance, the post office. 
What.Snowden declares by his resolu- 
tion is that the State should own all 
industries. As a practical man, he 
would ‘not take them over all at once. 
But it is his definite purpose to destroy 
private enterprise. 

Between his policy and Communism, 
there is thus no logical difference. The 
only distinction is in method. Snowden 
considers that Socialism can be achieved 
through parliaments. But the Com- 
munist answers that Socialism can 
only be won through Soviets and by 
means of revolution. The one attacks 
and the other defends the Russian au- 
tocracy, known as Bolshevism. But it 
is plain that if railways, mines, fac- 
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tories, land and shipping be taken over 
by the State, however peaceably, the net 
result will be exactly the result achieved 
through violence by Lenin and Trotzky. 
It is true that Snowden would not con- 
fiscate. He would pay out the holders 
of property by giving them state bonds. 
But these state bonds would be subject 
to taxation and, in the case of the rich, 
would have to pay heavy toll, both as 
to principal and dividend. The income 
tax and the death duties would be used 
as a kind of progressive annihilation 
of private wealth. 


It is idle to deny his imfluence. As 


long as 1,300,000 workers are regis- 
tered among the unemployed, while mil- 
lions of others are paid only 6 to 8 
dollars a week, and as long as Britain 
is short of one million homes, so long 
will Socialism win recruits. Snowden 
is supported by the researches of pro- 
found social students like Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, whose scientific diagnosis 
of modern industry is acting as a sol- 
vent of the rights of property, as hither- 
to defined. The dour Scottish miner, his 
more inflammable but not less persis- 
tent comrade in South Wales, the “par- 
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lor Bolshevist,” the pacifist—all these 
groups are gathered behind the Social- 
ist flag which has been blessed even by 
500 clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, as by law established. The King 
himself is entertaining Labor members 
at dinner and taking the side of agri- 
eultural laborers in Norfolk when they 
go on strike. 

To maintain a reasonable standard 
of life—to prevent the British becom- 
ing what Norman Angell has called “a 
coolie nation”—that is the aim of Philip 
Snowden. Whether he has got hold of 
the right end of the stick is, of course, 
open to serious dispute. It must be 
remembered, however, that in Britain 
the people and the industries alike are 
crowded together as in no other coun- 
try. -On railways, for instance, there 
is no competition and no opportunity 
for further private enterprise, as the 
phrase has been hitherto understood. 
Under such conditions it is a foregone 
conclusion that statesmanship must 
make more rapid progress than in a 
country like the United States, where 
there is still aboundant room for devel- 
opment by the individual. 





THE FIRST WOMAN TO SIT ON A 
SUPREME COURT BENCH 


_ this country a woman sits as a 


oe the first time in the history of 


judge in one of our State Supreme 
Courts. Not in the Far West, where 
new ideas are accepted more rapidly 
than in the East, but in the conser- 
vative State of Ohio. Last fall, when 
Florence E. Allen offered herself as a 
candidate for this honor, the wiseacres 
declared that her chance was nil. The 
political parties ran their own candi- 
dates. Miss Allen stood alone, not be- 
ing’ on any party ticket and having no 
organization behind her. Nevertheless, 
with two Supreme Court judges to be 
chosen and with five candidates in the 
race—four of them being men support- 
ed by political parties—Florence Allen 
stood second in the number of votes 


received. She was elected by a major- 
ity of nearly fifty thousand over the 
man who stood third. 

This was not her first victory, writes 
Allan Harding, in the American Maga- 
zine. Four years ago, in Cleveland, she 
was appointed assistant county prose- 
cutor, the first woman to hold such a 
position in Ohio. She gave up her own 
practice to take it, although it paid her 
much less, because she was more con- 
cerned in getting experience than in 
getting fees. As a county prosecutor, 
she had a chance to handle all kinds of 
cases and plenty of them. 

The following year she was elected a 
judge in the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cleveland by the largest vote ever 
giver a candidate for that office. She 
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led the entire judicial ticket of ten can- 
didates, and became the first woman 
to sit in a court of general jurisdiction. 

We are told that, following the elec- 
tion, the other Common Pleas judges— 
there are twelve altogether—began to 
talk of establishing a special Court of 
Domestic Relations and putting the new 
woman judge in charge of it. Quietly 
but firmly she rebelled. She said she 
had asked for election on the ground 
that a woman was needed in the general 
courts. If she was sidetracked in a 
special court this purpose would not be 
carried out. 

Her protest had its effect. She took 
her place among the other judges, try- 
ing all kinds of cases, even those of 
murder in the first degree. During one 
of these murder cases, involving a cer- 
tain Italian gang, her life was threat- 
ened, and the police insisted on guard- 
ing her home. Officers searched persons 
before admitting them to the 
court-room, and took their 
guns away from them. But 
Judge Allen continued to pre- 
side with unruffled calm. 

During her two years as a 
Common Pleas judge, she tried 
about six hundred cases, in- 
cluding eight murder cases. 
In only three of these six hun- 
dred cases was the verdict re- 
versed by another court. That, 
as every lawyer will know, is 
an unusual record. 

On the bench, Judge Allen 
is described as wearing a 
plain dark dress, with a sim- 
ple white lace collar at the 
neck. “And some good fairy 
must have taken charge of her 
hair when she was born; for 
it has just enough of a nat- 
ural wave to please the eye, 
even though she wears it as 
simply as she does. Not only 
in her appearance and man- 
ner, but also in her thought, 
speech and action, the most 
impressive thing about Judge 
Allen is this simplicity and 
unaffected naturalness. She 
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© Standiford Studio 
SHE HAS CHALLENGED AND BEATEN OHIO POLITICIANS 


is direct, without a trace of aggres- 
siveness. She has dignity, without 
self-consciousness. She says what she 
thinks; but you always know that she 
has thought before she speaks.” 

The American Magazine writer went 
about with her a good deal in Cleveland, 
and was struck by the universal respect 
with which she was treated. It was 
entirely spontaneous. There was noth- 
ing in her manner which called for a 
show of respect. 

The experience: was of interest “as 
an example of how a person wins out 
by simplicity, sincerity and real worth 
of some sort. In many ways, her posi- 
tion, when she was made a judge, was 
a difficult one. She might easily have 


antagonized the people with whom her 
office brought her in contact, even the 
general public itself. But she just went 
ahead doing her work—and let the 
prejudices take care of themselves.” 





AT THEIR OWN GAME 


Florence E. Allen, independent, was elected Judge of the Cleve- 
land Court of Common Pleas in 1920 and now presides in the 


Ohio State Supreme Court. 
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This pioneer woman judge was born 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, where her 
father, who had been a teacher of lan- 
guages in Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, had gone for his health 
and was teaching in a Congregational 
school. Finishing school at Salt Lake 
City, the daughter entered Western 
Reserve University and in 1904 was 
graduated with honors. 

When she went to college she an- 
nounced that she was going to support 
herself after she graduated; that if her 
father gave her an education she ought 
to be and she would be independent 
afterward. He insisted, however, on 
sending the family abroad, to have his 
daughters study music in Berlin. For 
two years she stayed in Germany; two 
years in which she kept up what is 
described as a characteristic habit of 
“always doing something.” She studied 
music and German and wrote musical 
criticisms for two papers printed. in 
English in Berlin. But she was restless 
all the time, impatient to get back to 
her own country. 

Returning to the United States and to 
Cleveland, she taught in a private school, 
and for three years was the musical 
critic on the Cleveland Plain Dedler. 
During this time she also took her de- 
gree of A. M. at the Western Reserve 
University, in political science and con- 
stitutional law. At that time, women 
were not admitted to the Western Re- 
serve University Law School; but she 
was allowed, as a Special privilege, to 
attend some of the lectures, and later 
she studied one year at the law school of 
the Chicago University, standing first 
in her class at the end of that year. 

But as she was determined to be self- 
supporting, she had to earn money while 
she was studying. So when Frances 
Kellor, director of the New York League 
for the Protection of Immigrants, offer- 
ed her a position, she went to New York. 

For a while she worked as a legal in- 
vestigator for the bureau, and at the 
same time studied at the New York 
University Law School. But this was 
too strenuous for even so energetic a 
person, and she tried another plan. 


She had earned some money by giving 
lectures on music at the night schools 
conducted by the New York Board of 
Education. These lectures brought her 
ten dollars apiece. She now had circu- 
lars printed, and tried to obtain enough 
engagements to lecture before clubs and 
other groups to pay her living expenses 
while she finished her law course. 

“I think I could have made more 
scrubbing floors than I made from my 
lectures on music,” she is quoted as say- 
ing. “I was paid as little as five dollars 
for a lecture; and I didn’t get a chance 
to give enough talks, even at that price, 
to pay more than my living expenses. 

“Fortunately, I could see the funny 
side of some of my experiences, even 
then. On one occasion I was to deliver 
a lecture at a private house up-town 
and hadn’t a really decent dress to wear. 
I was living in a small room down in 
Eleventh street. A friend of mine lived 
in the same house. We took stock of 
my resources and decided that I must 
have a new dress; but that I must get 
it as cheaply as possible. 

“We figured that things ought to be 
cheaper in Brooklyn; so we went over 
there bargain-hunting, and found a suit 
that was quite good-looking and within 
my means. But it had one drawback. 
Those were in the days of hobble-skirts, 
and this one was so tight I could not sit 
down in it! However, it was decided 
that as I would stand while delivering 
my lectures I could manage all right, 
and I bought the suit. 

“My friend agreed to go with me that 
first evening, to give me moral support 
—and any other kind I needed. We 
were to take a street-car; no taxi for 
us, of course. But, as I reminded my 
friend, the street-cars were always 
crowded, so no one would know that I 
couldn’t sit down, anyway. But im- 
agine how we felt when we boarded a 
car and found ourselves the only pas- 
sengers! With a long stretch of empty 
seats on either side, there we stood, 
hanging onto straps, while the passen- 
gers who later got aboard stared at us 
in amazement.” 
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A WAR MINISTER WHO CARRIES A 
BAYONET IN HIS PORTFOLIO 


NDRE MAGINOT, the French 
Minister of War, is just a great 
big brave boy of la belle France. 

Like Danton, he stands, a huge mass of 
honest muscle, six feet two in height, 
and, like Danton, he started first to 
make his living as a lawyer. He is the 
symbol of the France beyond Paris. 
His department is no boulevard or 
Quartier Latin but the Meuse. His 
breath is not the cabaret but the breeze. 
He is a true son of a sacred soil. 

As politician, he accompanied M. Jon- 
nart, the Governor-General, to Algeria. 
He also served, before 1914, as deputy 
in the French Chamber and as Under 
Secretary of War. From the conscrip- 
tion he was thus exempt but, none the 
less, he volunteered as a private soldier 
of the second class. At the blood- 
drenched village of Douaumont, near 
Verdun, a huge poilu meekly approach- 
ed his captain and asked for leave of 
absence. There was a sharp inquiry 
for the reason. “I am André Maginot,” 
was the reply, “formerly Minister, also 
Deputy for the Department of the 
Meuse, and now President of the Geh- 
eral Council which is about to meet.” 
The leave was granted. 

At Mageville there was a fight, al- 
ready a legend among the heroic deeds 
of war, in which Maginot, promoted to 
a sergeancy, had both legs shattered. 
There he won the Military Medal and 
had to retire from active service. He 
returned to politics and at a secret ses- 
sion in Paris exposed the weakness of 
the position at Verdun. In 1917, Prime 
Minister Ribot appointed him to be 
Minister of the Colonies and later he 
was M. Briand’s Minister of Pensions. 
When Poincaré rose to power again, Ma- 
ginot became his Minister of War. He 
thus belongs to that type of soldier- 
statesman of which Tardieu is an ex- 
ample well known to the United States 
where he served as High Commissioner. 

Maginot frankly believes in force. 
One day, we read of him prosecuting 


UV’ Humanité, the socialist newspaper, for 
lack of patriotism. Another day, he 
will be proposing in the Chamber a 
separate-Air Ministery. Then, again, 
he will defend as necessary a French 
army of 600,000 men and the employ- 
ment of African troops. And, ever 
chivalrous, he reviews the United States 
doughboys as they leave the Rhine and 
unveils in Paris a statue to the Eng- 
lish Edith Cavell, which stands side by 
side with the monument to Joan of Arc. 
He is ready to reduce the term of ser- 
vice in the French army from 3 years 
to 18 months, but he insists that, in 
any such reduction of military reserve, 
France must take into account whatever 
may be the nature of her compact with 
Britain. 

When it was decided to occupy the 
Ruhr, a supreme test came to Maginot. 
He was the poilu, promoted to be Min- 
ister. Was the Minister, who had served 
as poilu, to manage a marshal called 
Foch or was a marshal called Foch to 
manage the Minister? There was a 
severe struggle and the Minister won 
it. While soldiers were sent to the 
Ruhr, they were kept under civilian and 
not military control. Constitutionally, 
Maginot was right. He would have no 
Boulanger endangering the Republic— 
not even the revered Foch himself. 

What the future has in store for Ma- 
ginot, it is impossible to say. The man 
who wrestled with Germans, limb to 
limb, who recently quelled a riot in the 
Chamber itself, who can hold his own 
in the turmoil of France against the 
successor of Vendéme and Buonaparte, 
is an asset, not easily to be ignored. 
About him there is a certain splendid 
simplicity which lends a touch of great- 
ness to his physical courage. Accord- 
ing to Napoleon, every soldier should 
carry in his knapsack a marshal’s 
baton. André Maginot is of the opin- 
ion that every minister, especially in 
France, should carry in his portfolio a 
soldier’s bayonet. 
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PAPINI’S “LIFE OF CHRIST” EXCITES 
ENTHUSIASM HERE 


that there is more joy in Heaven 

over one sinner who. repents 
than over all the righteous is illustrated 
anew in the reception given the Amer- 
ican version of Giovanni Papini’s “Life 
of Christ.” This remarkable document, 
which was fully described in CURRENT 
OPINION at the time of its appearance 
in Italy two years ago, is creating some- 
thing of a sensation here. It was trans- 
lated into English by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. It has been running as a serial 
in the Pictorial Review. It is now 
accessible in a 400-page book published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Company, and is 
obviously making a deep impression on 
all kinds of minds. The majestic figure 
of Christ, who, in a very real sense, may 
be said to die and to rise again in the 
lives of both nations and individuals, 
is once more renascent in the life of 
to-day. 

The merit of the book, as well as its 
subject, is undoubtedly one of the large 
factors in its success, but to this must 
be added the story of the man who 
wrote the book. Giovanni Papini is one 
of the most distinguished converts to 
Christianity in recent years. He takes 
hold of the imagination if only by rea- 
son of his sudden reversal of previous 
opinions, and by what we have every 
reason to suppose is his actual sin- 
cerity. 

This man when he saw that light 
which was destined to revolutionize his 
thinking was forty years old. He is 
a Florentine, and from early youth had 
been engaged in literary work in his 
native city. His name had been asso- 
ciated with everything radical and sub- 
versive. One of his books, “Memorie 
d’Iddio” (Memoirs of God), published 
in 1911, had been termed “the last 
word in blasphemy.” Another, “24 
Cervelli,” published in 1912 and lately 
issued in America under the title “Four 
and Twenty Minds,” was a series of 
essays attacking most of the literary 


P “HE spirit of the Christian saying 


reputations of our time. A third, pub- 
lished in 1916, is sufficiently indicated 
by its title, “Stroncature” (Slashings). 

In his unregenerate days Giovanni 
Papini had admired, among thinkers, 
Nietzsche and Whitman, and had 
dabbled in pragmatism. But the réle 
that had been most congenial to him 
had been that of iconoclast. He pos- 
sessed a natural talent for invective, 
and had been wont to think of himself 
as the implacable enemy of pedantry, 
mysticism, preciosity and dilettantism. 

But, like many another man of his 
type, he had been, under the surface, a 
sad and tormented soul. His loud voice 
had but served to divert attention from 
an uneasy heart. What he had craved, 
above all, he has since told us, was “a 
crumb of certitude.” 

In an eloquent page in ‘the “Life of 
Christ” which was clearly suggested 
by his own experience, he speaks of 
the eternal search of men for happiness 
and for peace. “We have tried the 
experiment of fierceness,” he says; “and 
blood answered blood. We have tried 
the experiment of lust; and lust has 
left in the mouth the odor of corrup- 
tion and a fierce fever. We have forced 
the body into the most refined and per- 
verse pleasures and found ourselves 
worn out and heavy-hearted, lying upon 
filth. We have tried the experiment of 
intellectualism, and at the end things 
have remained the same, eternally the 
same. We have tried the experiment 
of art and our feebleness has brought 
the strongest to despair. We have tried 
the experiment of wealth and have 
found ourselves poorer. In no thing 
has our soul found quiet.” 

The Great War had broken upon him 
in such a mood. He had gone, with his 
wife and children, to the hills, to the 
water-shed between Arno and Tiber. He 
was utterly disgusted with life and 
humanity, and unable to see any hope 
for better things unless, somehow, the 
hearts of men could be changed. 
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He watched the peasants as 
they went about their daily 
tasks or entered into devotions 
in the village church, and was 
sometimes asked, in the eve- 
nings, to read aloud New Tes- 
tament stories. The result 
was a rediscovery of the Bible 
and a determination to write 
his own version of the life of 
Christ. 

Then came his conversion, 
as dramatic as that of Leo 
Tolstoy, or of Huysmans, or 
of Paul Verlaine. He was 
sure, now, that the only power 
that could change the hearts 
of men was religion. He was 
as ready, now, to serve God 
as he once had been to blas- 
pheme Him. He and his en- 
tire family joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. 





GIOVANNI PAPINI AND THE WIFE WHO REJOICES IN 


HIS CONVERSION 


A portrait made in the book-lined study in Florence from 


The “Life of Christ”? which which once issued blasphemous tirades and from which now 


grew out of his new impulse 
is a unique product. It is in- 
tended, its author tells us, mainly for 
edification, and it keeps close to the 
Gospel sources; but a narrative which 
passes through the mind of a Papini is 
not the same as other narratives. 

An Italian intensity burns through 
it all. There are passages that are 
melodramatic and multicolored. There 
are other passages that are sheer im- 
agination. Papini, even though he is 
now a Christian, cannot efface the men- 
tal habits of a lifetime. 

Prejudices at times obtrude to the 
detriment of the narrative. We get, for 
instance, an entirely irrelevant attack 
on Socrates and another attack on “Vol- 
tarian vermin.” Papini revels in the 
denunciatory utterances of Jesus, and 
sees in Him a destroyer as well as a 
Messiah. 

There is nothing of the spirit of the 
higher criticism in Papini’s book. He 
believes in miracles, and exhorts us to 
accept the Gospels “wholly, entire, syl- 
lable by syllable.” For reasons best 
known to himself he exalts paternal love 
at the expense of every other kind of 


issues the “Life of Christ’ that is hailed as the great re- 


ligious book of our time. 


affection. He is not predominantly a 
mystic. He has little to say of social or 
economic systems. He tries to show 
that Christ’s unique contribution to 
ethics was love of enemies. The world 
of to-morrow, according to Papini, must 
renounce reliance on force and pursuit 
of wealth and of sensual pleasures, and 
must stake its faith on the three princi- 
ples of brotherly love, non-resistance to 
violence and contempt of riches. 

One of the best passages in the book 
is entitled “The Divine Paradox,” and 
attempts to distinguish between what 
the author describes as “sacred para- 
doxes” and “those which are only a 
fatuous amusement.” ' He says: 


“Jesus is the greatest overturner, the 
supreme maker of paradoxes, radical and 
without fear. This is His greatness, His 
eternal freshness and youth, the secret of 
the turning sooner or later of every great 
heart toward His Gospel. 

“He became incarnate to recreate men 
sunk in error and evil; He found error 
and evil in the world; how could He fail 
to overturn the maxims of the world? 
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Read over again the words of the Sermon 
on the Mount. At every step it proclaims 
the desire of Jesus that what is low shall 
be recognized as lofty; that the last shall 
be first; that the overlooked shall be the 
preferred; that the scorned shall be rever- 
enced, and, finally, that the old truth shall 
be considered as error, and ordinary life 
as death and corruption. He has said to 
the past, benumbed and in its death agony, 
to Nature, too easily followed, to universal 
and common opinion of mankind, the most 
decisive NO in the history of the world.” 


There is something significant in the 
way in which American commentators 
unite in welcoming this confession of 
faith. We find, for instance, Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, New York City, and 
Burton Rascoe, literary editor of the 
-New York Tribune, both declaring that 
Papini’s is the best life of Christ that 
they have ever read. The same kind 
of enthusiasm inspires a review of the 
book in the New York Herald by Dr. 
Karl Reiland, of St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York City. Dr. 
Reiland says: 


“The mood is always one of sustained 
enthusiasm, giving the impression of hav- 
ing been written at a sitting. The style is 
flowing, bold and impetuous. The vocabu- 
lary is widely distributed and at times 
extremely vivid. The writer declares this 
to be intentional in order to awaken from 
indifference and arouse interest. Every- 
where one is struck by the perspicuous 
presentation of the matter and the per- 
spicacious powers of the author. In places 
the syntax cuts like a scimiter, or again 
creates like a wonderful painter. There 
are no blind spots, nothing to omit or skip. 

“Though he is highly imaginative at 
times and amazingly inventive, he gener- 
ally interprets with reasonable assertion 
or enlarges with justifiable inference. He 
seems to play over the entire keyboard of 
a richly furnished mind both as to matter 
and mood, revealing the poetic fancy of 
the daring dreamer, the keen penetration 
of the scholar, the regulated ecstasy of 
the qualified enthusiast, the philosophic 
analysis of the scientist, the moral earnest- 
ness of the indignant critic and the gra- 
cious persuasions of a spiritual pleader. 
He writes always with sincerity. The in- 


terplay and transition of his temperament 
is in part an explanation of the fact that 
to the most familiar phrases of the Gospel 
story he often brings a surprising fresh- 
ness; so that you seem to read the familiar 
for the first time.” 


Meeting the objections of those who 
may find something extravagant and out 
of measure in Papini’s book, Henry Lon- 
gan Stuart, in the New York Times, 
makes the statement: “Much will readi- 
ly be forgiven him on the score of race 
and temperament.” Mr. Stuart con- 
tinues: 


“All literature must bear the inefface- 
able mark of its racial origin, and Italy 
remains the land of violent contrasts, of 
blinding light and dense shadow, of spirit- 
ual possibilities that touch a Borgia at 
one pole and a Francis of Assisi at an- 
other. At least he has not, like Renan, 
brought the devastating sweetness of a 
literary perfection to embalm the body of 
a Saviour the stone of whose tomb he will 
later seal and mortise. His gift is rather 
that of a Mary of Magdala, bought at the 
price of sin, but squandered to the last 
pungent drop upon the Master’s wearied 
feet. The book is a cry from the heart of 
a sinner and skeptic, who has tried every- 
thing, loved and hated everything save 
charity, only to find in the end, like Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly, that his choice is between 
the muzzle end of a pistol or the foot of 
the Cross. 

“Five years ago Domenico Giuliotti, one 
time apostle of anarchy and an earlier con- 
vert, in an appendix to ‘L’Ora di Barabba,’ 
sent this message to his friend, Papini: 
‘Write to deny all you have written. Be 
a fool among the wise ones of the world. 
Put yourself squarely against the cur- 
rent.’ In following the advice of his 
friend to the letter, it is not at all certain 
that the feet of Papini are set against 
any stream that can sweep him off his 
feet. Rather they seem to stand in a 
whirlpool of contending currents swollen 
by tides never yet registered and fed by 
springs till now unsealed. Whichever way 
the current sets at last, this much is cer- 
tain: Papini’s sincere .and enthralling 
book will stand for many years as a rally- 
ing sign for thousands who are making 
their way painfully and deviously to a 
less inhuman, because a more Christlike 
world.” 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S 
SOMBER MUSE | 


HERE is something arresting in 
Fe the fact that Americans during 

recent months have chosen to 
honor as their foremost poet a man 
whose philosophy is bleak and somber, 
if not actually pessimistic. It may be 
natural for England to produce a 
Thomas Hardy, or for Russia to pro- 
duce an Anton Chekhov, but why should 
America, at its present stage, produce 
an Edwin Arlington Robinson? Mr. 
Robinson, as J. Middleton Murry has 
lately pointed out in the London Nation, 
is not embittered nor angry; he is sim- 
ply tired. He is well described by John 
Gould Fletcher in the London Spectator 
as a moral agnostic. The phenomenon 
that he presents is holding the atten- 
tion of critics in many lands. 

The entire career of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson is bound to hold us. It illus- 
trates, first of all, a perfect integrity. 
From the time when “The Torrent and 
the Night Before” appeared in 1896 
until the publication of “Roman Bar- 
tholow” a few weeks ago, we know that 
Robinson has worked without compro- 
mize. His early poems attracted little 


attention. It was not until his merits 


had been trumpeted in an article writ- 
ten for the New York Outlook by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States, that he began to be 
known. The culmination of his fame 
may be said to have been reached in 
the publication of his “Collected Poems” 
two years ago, and in the recognition 
given this book by the Authors’ Club, 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee and the 
Poetry Society. An English edition of 
the poems was published last year, and 
an essay by Lloyd Morris entitled “The 
Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson” 
has just been issued by the firm of 
Doran. 

Mr. Morris writes only in terms of 
appreciation. He calls the publication 
of Robinson’s first volume “the most 
important event in American poetry 


since the close of Walt Whitman’s 
career,” and goes on to say: “Mr. 
Robinson is certainly the most thougit- 
ful of our poets and the most responsive 
to intellectual experience. Beneath the 
immediate emotional effect of his poems 
is the spell of an intellectual magic 
unique in American poetry.” 

It is part of Mr. Morris’ aim to repel 
the worst of the charges made against 
Robinson’s poems. While he cannot 
deny the essential tragedy at the heart 
of this poetry, he tries to show that the 
poet, in spite of all, has faith in a pur- 
poseful world. He speaks, for instance, 
of “The Children of the Night,” and 
reads into it a doctrine of self-reliance 
and individualism. He quotes “Credo,” 
an early sonnet, with its splendid cli- 
max: “I feel the coming glory of the 
Light.” He even finds a positive note 
in “The Man Against the Sky,” a poem 
in which Mr. Robinson symbolizes hu- 
man destinies in the figure of a man 
seen climbing a flame-lit hill. 

But this very poeem—undoubtedly one 
of Robinson’s greatest—may be said to 
defeat Mr. Morris’ central contention. 
It reads, in one of its pregnant pas- 
sages: 


Where was he going, this man against the 
sky? 

You know not, nor do I. 

But this we know, if we know anything: 

That we may laugh and fight and sing, 

And of our transience here make offering 

To an orient Word that will not be erased, 

Or, save in incom icable gleams 

Too permanent for dreams, 

Be found or known. 


It leaves us with a complete suspension 
of judgment concerning man and his 
destinies : 


If after all that we have lived and thought 
All comes to Nought,— 

If there be nothing after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow 

And we know that,—why live? 
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things or to accept it whole- 
heartedly. Let us rather ob- 
serve it carefully; it will be 
found of intense psychological 
interest.” 

* Mr. Robinson, J. Middleton 
Murry goes so far as to say, 
is perhaps not a poet at all, 
but, rather, an accomplished 
verse-technician and a subtle 
psychologist. “He has a de- 
tached psychological curiosity, 
and practically no interest in 
life as a whole. It is all, ina 
sense, viewx jeu. It is odd, he 
allows, perhaps even signifi- 
cant, that men should cherish 
this passionate desire to go on 
living in a world which has no 
apparent purpose; but he does 
no more than allow it. He 
makes the constatation that 
the thing is queer; but it does 
not excite him. ‘It’s very 
mysterious,’ he says in a tone- 
less voice, and passes on.” 
Mr. Murry writes further: 





“It is strange that a thing so 
old as Mr. Robinson’s poetry 
should have come out of a coun- 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s gloomy interpretation of life seems 
to link him with literary agnostics of the type of Thomas try so new; strange that he 


Hardy and Anton Chekhov. 


’T were sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 

That look sheer down 

To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 
Where all who know may drown. 


Of such a faith we can only say that it 
comes very close to despair. 

Here and there in the verses of 
Robinson one catches an echo of what 
John Gould Fletcher has called “a kind 
of thwarted and tortured romanticism, 
hopeless of release.” In the main, as 
the same writer proceeds to show, his 
poems are detached, ironical, skeptic. 
“Here is life; he says in effect, and 
there is no special moral to be drawn 
frem it, either for good or evil. It is 
equally useless for us to lift up our 
hands in despair about this scheme. of 


should be saluted by the poets 

of a nation proud of its vigor- 
ous poetical renascence as their chief 
and foremost. Strange, indeed; yet only 
at first sight. For, if we look closely 
into the face of much of the best Amer- 
ican literature, we shall see the innu- 
merable wrinkles of age; its hands, too, 
are white and transparent; its very per- 
fection almost ghostly. Think of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne and Henry James; 
they are old men, old minds. The flame 
is pure, because the fire is burning noth- 
ing; they are self-consumed. They are the 
last pale flowering of an English stock 
which has been transplanted to an alien, 
hostile clime.: The soil is not their own; 
the brute vitality on which they need to 
draw has been taken from them; the sap 
is running low. . . . It is a New England 
accent, no doubt, but it is peculiar to one 
of the last phases of New England. After 
Mr. Robinson comes Mr. T. S. Eliot, and 
that may be the end.” 
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WELLS NAMES THE TEN MOST 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 


T may sometimes happen, as H. G. 
Wells has lately pointed out, that 
absurd questions lead to interesting 

discussions. He was thinking, when 
he offered this reflection, of a recent 
interviewer’s request for a list of the 
six greatest men in history. He had 
complied with the request, but had had 
his misgivings, and had only been con- 
verted to the wisdom of the whole pro- 
ceeding when he had read the ensuing 
comment in newspapers and magazines. 
“Great figures were named 
and discussed, and endless 
people were set thinking very 
profitably and sent to their 
encyclopedias and_ histories 
and biographies for refresh- 
ing and stimulating reading.” 

More recently, another ques- 

tion of much the same sort 
has been presented to Mr. 
Wells. It was mixed with 
the same sort of interviewer’s 
bird-lime. It came from the 
American Magazine. It was: 
What are the ten most impor- 
tant books in the world? 

Starting out to show how 

unreasonable a question this 
is, and how, nevertheless, he 
gave himself up to its in- 
sidious fascination, Mr. Wells 
declares (in the American 
Magazine) that it has already’ 
made him read over again two 
books that he had not opened 
for years, and read one he had 
never read before. Then he 
asks: “In the first place, what 
is'a book? Is the Bible a 
book? Is an encyclopedia? 
Is ‘Half Hours with the Best 
Authors’? Or the plays of 
William Shakespeare?” . It 
would be easy to put down 
the Bible as No. 1 in a list of 
the ten most important books. 
But the Bible, Mr. Wells con- 


readable books. 
so absorbed and incorporated in common knowledge that they 
do not need to be studied in the originals. 


tends, is not a book, but a whole litera- 
ture. 

The real problem, then, so far as the 
Bible is concerned, is to decide how 
many of its sixty-six books are worthy 
to be included in the final ten. Mr. 
Wells names two—the Book of Isaiah 
and the Gospel of Saint Mark. He jus- 
tifies his choice of the former on the 
ground that of all the Old Testament 
books it best expresses the essential 
Jewish conception of a people chosen to 
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HE SAYS THAT WE NEED NOT READ THE TEN MOST 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 

H. G. Wells draws a distinction between “important” and 


The former, he tells us, have often become 
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manifest One God to the world. He jus- 
tifies his selection of the Gospel of Saint 
Mark on the ground that-it “gives a 
greater proportion of the life and per- 
sonality of Jesus and less doctrinal mat- 
ter” than the other gospels of the New 
Testament. 

In the literature of Buddhism Mr. 
Wells can find nothing of such outstand- 
ing power that he can put it beside 
Isaiah or the primitive gospel. So he 
passes Buddhism by and draws on Con- 
fucianism. He tells us: 


“Even more than Judaism and Christen- 
dom is China a book-made and a book- 
preserved civilization, and even more 
difficult is it to pitch upon the book in the 
Chinese case. Its great teacher, Confu- 
cius, did indeed write a book; but it is, 
we are told, a poor, bare chronicle, the 
‘Annals of Lu,’ and the reality of his 
teachings is to be found in a number of 
books by various disciples. ‘The Great 
_ Learning,’ I am told, is the chief of these. 

Let us write down No. 3, ‘The Great 
Learning.’ ” 


A fourth book that, “in spite of 
much feebleness and literary poverty,” 
has to be included in the list is the 
Koran. This is declared by Mr. Wells 
to be indisputably one single book, the 
work of one man. “Its power lies per- 
haps in its simplicity of assertion and 
in what it denies and repudiates. In 
its refusal to have any dealings with 
priestcraft, sacrifices, and such like 
priestly mysteries; in its emphatic as- 
sertion that the prophet was a man and 
not a god, and that the pilgrimage to 
Mecca was purely an observance for 
discipline, it is perhaps—what shall I 
say?—not the most iconoclastic book, 
but the book most preventive of idola- 
try and such like corruption that the 
world has ever seen.” 

This leads on to a consideration of 
Greek literature. Mr. Wells points out 
that the diffusion of the Koran made 
possible a great outburst of scientific 
inquiry in the Arabic world. Arabian 
and Moslem scholars turned their eyes 
back. There was a rediscovery of an- 
cient Greece. Which suggests the com- 
ment: 
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“The general judgment of mankind has 
picked out two names for preeminence 
among the Greeks, Plato and Aristotle. Of 
Plato there is, to my mind, one outstand- 
ing book, the ‘Republic.’ It came early 
among his writings, but it is the most 
characteristic of them all. It was the first 
of Utopias. It is the most liberating book 
in the world. ... 

“Of all Aristotle’s writings we may per- 
haps take his ‘Physics’ or his ‘History of 
Animals’ as the best expression of his 
insistence upon the gathering and criti- 
cism of real knowledge, which was his 
supreme gift to the world. Of the two 
I would put ‘History of Animals’ first, 
and make that the sixth of our ten most 
important books.” 


Mr. Wells names as the seventh book 
on his list the “Travels of Marco Polo”; 
as the eighth, “The Revolutions of the 
Heavens,” by Copernicus. Both of these 
books were, quite literally, epoch-mak- 
ing. The first “sent Vasco da Gama to 
India and Columbus to America, and 
turned the flat little world of ancient 
history into our round modern world.” 
The second struck at the dearest vanity 
of mankind. “It showed that the earth 
was not the center of the universe, but 
a mere planet among the planets that 
go about the sun.” 

When he comes to his ninth chi‘ce 
Mr. Wells hesitates between Francis 
Bacon’s “New Atlantis” and Newton’s 
“Principia,” deciding, finally, in favor 
of the former on the ground that “the 
book that replaced unorganized re- 
search, and did so much to ensure the 
unending continuity of scientific inqui- 
ries must take precedence even of New- 
ton’s glorious analysis.” 

The last place on the list goes to Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species.” 


“Of that book we may say it completed 
the disillusionment of mankind. It is the 
end of twenty-five centuries of adolescence, 
the coming of age of mankind. With that 
book man ceased to live, self-centered and 
limited, in a childishly conceived world 
made for him and culminating in him, 
and entered upon a full realization of 
the greatness, terribleness, danger and 
beauty, the limitless possibilities and end- 
less adventure of life.” 
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PRESIDENT MICHAEL KALININ, .OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC, AND HIS WIFE WHO 
HAS BEEN DENIED ADMISSION TO THIS COUNTRY 
Mme. Ekaterina Ivanovna Kalinin had hoped to describe to American audiences the horrors of famine 
in Russia during and after the Allied blockade 
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© Internationa: 
IT WAS HER ROTHSCHILD INHERITANCE THAT FINANCED THE “TUT-ANKH-AMEN 
DISCOVERY 
Lady Carnarvon, widow of the Egyptologist, whose fatal illness caused her to hurry by airplane and 
ship from England to Egypt. is a daughter of the famous Jewish family of bankers. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, AUTHOR OF “HOME. SWEET HOME,” AND THE EASTHAMPTON, LONG 
ISLAND, COTTAGE WHICH INSPIRED THE FAMOUS SONG 
One hundred years ago this month it was first sung in public in an opera, “Clari, or the Maid of 
Milan,” at Covent Garden, London. 
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THE ONE GREAT ARTIST PRODUCED 
BY RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM 


ITH the fall of the Kerensky 
W government in Russia in 1917, 

there began an exodus of Rus- 
sian intellectuals that has been likened 
to the departure of the Italian artists 
for France during the later Renais- 
sance, or the migration of the Saracens 
to Spain. Only a few, of supernormal 
physique or ambition, elected to remain 
in Russia, and even these few were in 
many instances destined, a little later, 
to join the departing procession. Among 
this group were three artists—David 
Burliuk, Boris Grigoriev and Abraham 
Manievich. The greatest of these is 
Roris Grigoriev, whom Ivan Narodny, 
in the International Studio, 
has lately described as “the 
pictorial story-teller of the 
Russian terror,” and whom 
Christian Brinton, the distin- 
guished art critic, praises as 
a sound and superb draughts- 
man. A number of Grigo- 
riev’s paintings and drawings 
have been shown in_ the 
Worcester Art Museum and 
in the Brooklyn Museum. At 
the time of this writing an 
exhibition of his work is 
opened in the New Gallery, 
New York City. “The man,” 
says Dr. Brinton, “is a master 
of graphic expression. His 
coloring, which, for the most 
part, is the clear-toned mujik 
coloring he so loves, is merely 
suggestive. His triumph lies 
in his command of line and in 
his innate plastic power.” 

In a letter written from 
Paris to Dr. Brinton last De- 
cember we get much more 
than a glimpse of the life and 
career of this unique figure. 
It seems that he was born in 
Moscow in 1886, and that his 
mother was American-born. 
He went to Petrograd at the 
age of twenty, proved a re- 


Serer , 
Courtesy of Christian Brinton 


fractory and turbulent pupil of the Im- 
perial Academy, and was dismissed 
from that institution in 1912. The same 
year he was elected a member of the 
group that published the art review, the 
Mir Iskusstva, and also visited Paris, 
where he worked much and studied with 
nobody in particular. He says that he 
owes a great deal to Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Fedotov and Vrubel, as well as to 
French and Spanish art of the fifteenth 
century, but we gather that he owed 
just as much to the Paris streets. “He 


passed his days,” Dr. Brinton tells us, 
“sketching in the open—at street cor- 
ners, seated on a park bench, or in the 











BORIS GRIGORIFV 


Who remained in revolutionary Russia after other artists had 
left, and recorded the changing moods of his people. 
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Jardin des Plantes. It was the vivid 
popular life of the capital that claimed 
his interest, just as, upon his return 
to Russia, it was the primitive, elemen- 
tal appeal of peasant and animal, of 
man and beast, that he was moved to 
portray with stark and poignant ver- 
ity.” 

The revolution completed his artistic 
education by opening his eyes to a 
wealth of subject that teemed about 
him waiting to be recorded. “In the 
convulsive throes of social cataclysm, 
in the liberated peasant blinking in the 
dawn of a new day, he found the op- 
portunity of a lifetime and seized upon 
it with fierce vehemence. Whatever 


may be his subsequent achievement, 
Grigoriev will always stand as the ar- 
tistic exponent of Sovdepia, for Grigo- 
riev in painting, and Ivan Bunin in 


literature, have alone had the courage 
and insight to depict this sinister and 
stressful epoch in the evolution of rural 
Russia.” 

When conditions no longer permitted 
Grigoriev to continue his work in Rus- 
sia, he determined to escape from the 
chaos of a starving country. His 
experience was thrilling. “I had to 
cross the Finnish gulf,” he writes Dr. 
Brinton, “with my little son, then aged 
four, in a tiny skiff at night. The sea 
was rough, but the big waves protected 
us from the machine guns which were 
firing from the forts along the shore. 
We were not hurt, but our sail was rid- 
dled by many bullets.” 

In a foreword to the catalog of the 
New York exhibition of Boris Grigo- 
riev’s work, Dr. Brinton lays special 
emphasis on the artist’s realism: 
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RUSSIAN FACES “BLINKING IN THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY” 

This work of Grigoriev suggests to Christian Brinton some strange apocalyptic vision, a torturing 

memory, an hallucination. ‘As a product of Bolshevist Russia,’ he says, “the canvas has no parallel 
in art, and in literature can only be compared to Blok’s ‘Twelve.’ ”’ 


, 
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THE ART OF BORIS GRIGORIEV 
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A PORTRAYAL OF “FRIENDSHIP” 
Boris Grigoriev, like Maxim Gorky, is impressed by what he calls “the animal aspect of the Russian 


people.”’ 


“Glance at the canvas entitled ‘Ras- 
saya,’ or at any of the numerous ‘Visages 
Russes,’ and you cannot fail to read in 
these countenances the reflection of their 
fateful day and hour. Their faces shaped 
as with spade or furrowed as with plow, 
static, and at one with farmyard fowl, 
beast of field, and that nature which has 
accorded them a troubled span of con- 
sciousness, these types reveal an unfor- 
gettable graphic and plastic trenchancy. 
And. yet the painter of torpid mujik and 
d¥uculent kommisar possesses a gentler 


i He is notably fond of children and 


‘@mmals, and especially in his drawings 


apd illustrations in black and white does 


fie disclose a delightful naiveté of spirit 
and of stroke. 

“A convinced, though by no means ex- 
treme m_ ‘ut,’ Boris Grigoriev is not 
preoccupied with that ultra-inaterialiatic 


formalism, th« stereometrica!l abstrac- 
tions, whieh in so many instances serve ¢ 
an end rather than a means. His ap- 


proach, whether in the Russian cycle, the 
French cycle, or in the series of powerful 
and searching portrait studies, is simple, 
penetrant and profound. With Grigoriev 
art is not an escape from reality. — It 
is, as with his spiritual parent, Fyodor 
Dostoevsky, a courageous conquest of 
reality.” 


The primitive, elemental appeai of peasant and animal is a recurring note in his art. 


In similar spirit, Ivan Narodny, writ- 
ing in the International Studio, speaks 
of Grigoriev as one for whom art ex- 
pression has been not only an abstract 
esthetic object in itself, but a medium 
of conveying some message of a vital 
social truth of the time. Mr. Narodny 
detects in nearly all the great master- 
pieces of Russian art a mystic vital note 
similar to that sounded in the novels of 
Dostoevsky, Turgeniev, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
Merezhkowsky and Korolenko. He calls 
it a striving after the spiritual ideals of 
life, and finds in it something peculiar- 
ly characteristic of the Russian soul. 

Taken as a whole, the Russian revo- 
lution, Mr. Narodny proceeds, is a proof 
of the far-reaching, invisible, yet in- 
“tezihte encial power that lies in a na- 
tion’s art. To quote again: 


“Russian art suffered a setback in the 
prevailing cataclysm, yet it has sustained 
an ennobling and a_ stimulating, shock. 
Numerous symptoms already iridicate that 
the solution of the nation’s great political 
problems is coming more from its esthetic 
credo and potentiality than from economics 
with its one-sidedness.” 
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THE SCAR 


A Story Concerning a Twisted Smile 


By FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 
Drawings by Florence Howell Barkley 





AKE POHL 

J was a conduc- 
tor on a sur- 
face-car, Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
The history of how 
he came to advance 
to that employment 
is lost in the past 
—along with the 
experiences that 
conspired to make 
the ugly scowl, the 
ugly temper, and 
the ugly tongue 
with which he im- 
pressed his person- 


tion. 


Sciences. 





HILE the scene of this story is 

laid in New York, the transform- 

ing events that occurred in the life of 
Jake Pohl might have occurred in any 
city boasting street railway transporta- 
Jake Pohl was a car conductor 
and a natural enemy of his fellow men. 
His scowl was incarnate. 
as a result of a collision and a surgical 
operation, the scowl became a beatific 
Thereby hangs this tale, which 
‘we reprint from the “Century Maga- 
zine,” as a story of distinction in the 
opinion of the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee of the Society of Arts and 


Now and then 
other “uglies” rode 
on his car—“Say— 
looka’ here, young 
fellah, who d’yuh 
think ye’re talkin’ 
tuh?” And Jake 
would lean out past 
them — holding the 
door open while he 
spat his indiffer- 
ence. “Move up in 
th’ car! Plenty 
room in th’ front uv 
th’ car! Let ’em off! 
Let ’em off, can’t 
yuh? Git back there, 


Suddenly, 








ality upon all who 

by ill-luck boarded his car. It may have 
been that his father was a plug-ugly be- 
fore him; one thing was sure, it was a 
step-up for Jake—his being a conductor 
on a city car. It may have been under- 
nourishment in his youth, or lack of edu- 
cation, or thwarted ambition—we will not 
worry over that. For Jake Pohl was not 
to be pitied by any man. He had estab- 
lished a give and take with fate. 

From the time he got up in the morning 
and rattled the change in the torn pockets 
of his old blue uniform, and jammed his 
cap down over his eyes, until he went to 
bed at night, Jake Pohl moved in an aura 
of noise and violence. You entered it 
when you entered his car. He yelled at 
you to “Come on, git on! Step up! Step 
up in th’ car!” and saw to it that you 
were catapulted forward just as you paid 
your fare, and he muttered uncomplimen- 
tary co~ments wrder “is breath, put audi- 
bly, as you lurched forward to your seat. 
If you protested, you met an ugly leer, and 
the’ baleful gleam of Jake Pohl’s eye. 

“It wouldn’t cost you anything, young 
man, to be civil.” 

“Nah?” Jake would sneer, as he jerked 
the bell-rope, stamped viciously on the 
signal-bell under his foot, and slammed 
the doors to on the coat-tail of the last 
man in. 


© 1923 by The Century Co. 


let ’em off! Come 
on,now! Whadd’r’yuh standin’ there for?” 

There was no wit in what he said, no 
cleverness. But it was Jake Pohl. The self- 
expression all men seek. There was for 
him the rare esthetic expression of the 
man who has achieved not only the form 
of self-expression best suited to himself, 
but understood as well by those to whom 
it is addressed. For he had full and per- 
fect response from his audience. When 
he bawled or muttered or scowled at them, 
they scowled and bawled and muttered ‘in 
return. It was irresistible and instanta- 
neous. Jake Pohl-against the public, Ja 
Pohl against the world. ‘ 

No matter what weighty business octu- 
pied your mind, what pleasant thoughts 
beguiled you, Jake Pohl commanded the 
mood of his passengers. His car went 
up and down filled wiih «..e..unent and 
hoMui «age; and he thrived on it, as other 
men thrive on adulation and flattery. 

It was a mystery why he was never re- 
ported for these incivilities, though per- 
haps he was, and the company kept him 
in spite of it. On an average, thirty 
ladies every day remarked, as they righted 
themselves, or emerged from a futile argu- 
ment about fares or routes, what a “hor- 
rible person” and that he “ought to be 
reported for that.” But somehow they 
never did. They were always too busy. 
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And then, they so seldom rode on the sur- 
face-cars, anyway. The fact is that it 
was not meant that anyone should report 
Jake, or that he should lose his job. He 
was, like the rest of us, bound to the wheel 
of his destiny. 


OFF duty at night, he went home to 

bully his wife. Yes, in spite of the 
ugly scowl, the ugly tongue, and the bale- 
ful gleam of his eye, Jake Pohl had man- 
aged himself a wife. And that, it is fairly 
reasonable to suppose, without much try- 
ing either on his part. For one hears 
often enough that women are not captured 
by beauty in a man, but by his robust and 
masculine qualities; and whatever objec- 
tion one might have had to Jake, it could 
not be said that he was either weak or 
effeminate. 

At any rate, there she was—a fairly 
good-tempered, fairly slatternly girl, who, 
because she was childless, perhaps, kept 
a kind of gamin prettiness of face, longer 
than prettiness generally endures in a 
basement, with coal smudges constantly 
hiding it and making it grotesque. But 
living in a basement had its advantages 
for Jake Pohl; his wife tended the furnace 
and swept the halls and answered the bell 
for the tenants above, so there was no rent 
to pay. 

The poor girl was not a model of effi- 
ciency, and when Jake would come home 
in the evening to find supper not even 
begun, or only on the way, he would bait 
and bully her while she scurried about the 
eluttered kitchen spilling and burning 
everything in a frenzy of excitement and 
haste. He cracked the whip, and she 
jumped, and only now and then did she 
turn. Then there was a fine storm in the 
basement—“Sa-ay! Who yuh talkin’ to 
—me?” stopping her supper-getting short. 
“Me?” tapping her breast with a grimy 
finger. “Well, yuh kin stop it, see? Yuh 
kin cut it out! I ain’t nobody’s slave! 
Nobody’s, see? I ain’t gonna stand fer 
no such talk—get yer own supper—you 
come home an’ keep up th’ fire. Me, I’m 
trough, see? I ain’t gonna stand fer 
ic ean 

And Jake, throwing in now and then a 
sneering “Yeah?” with a short jerk of. 
his head, would at last take a sudden om- 
inous step in her direction, and, his face 
twisted into his ugliest leer, his black eyes 
gleaming their balefulest, would cut in 
with ‘That’s right! Git us put out! Think 


they’re goin’a stand fer yuh yellin’ like 
that? Fer Christ’s sake, whadda’ yuh 
mean?” 

The wonder was that she stood for it— 
that she didn’t leave him straight. Of 
course, he may have had his softer moods, 
though surely they were not frequent 
enough to compensate. The fact was, I 
suppose, she was fond of Jake. And then, 
like so many long-suffering wives, she 
had refuge in an inner, an ideal life, in 
which her husband had no share. A life 
of beauty, of romance, in which her spirit 
daily refreshed itself. Every afternoon 
she would throw on an old coat over her 
sweater, and hatless, without even the 
trouble of washing her face, she would 
scuttle down the block and round the cor- 
ner to a cheap movie house, where, for 
an hour or two every day, basement, hus- 
band, grime, were all forgot. She loved 
and suffered and triumphed with Queens 
and Princesses, and dwelt in the fabulous 
boudoirs of the daughters of millionaires. 
Then, the glamor still upon her, she would 
scuttle home again, rattle the furnace, 
turn the dampers, pile on more coal—and 
when Jake came in, say nothing to him of 
those vicarious grandeurs of the after- 
noon. Not that she wished to deceive him 
—but only that husbands do not always 
follow the finer things of life. 

Yet once in a long while the glamor 
would be so strong upon her that she 
would not be able to resist recounting the 
story to Jake, in the pauses of getting 
supper, standing by the basement range 





“HE WOULD SIT LISTENING TO ALL THOSE 
THRILLING AND DANGEROUS HAPPENINGS” 
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and gesturing with a cooking-spoon. Jake 
received these gratuitous entertainments 
with the indifferent intolerance of the 
superior male; only sometimes they would 
be of such an intensity that he was in 
spite of himself drawn into them, and he 
would sit listening to all those thrilling 
and dangerous and high happenings as if 
he were in a spell. But this weakness 
was paid for afterward, the moment, in 
fact, that he recovered himself. He would 
roar at her to hurry up with the supper, 
object to the food, make exceedingly un- 
complimentary remarks about the length 
of time she’d lived, and never a meal on 
time yet. He gave her to understand that 
if it hadn’t been for all that time she had 
wasted a few minutes ago, he might have 
had something to eat by now. He wanted 
his supper sometime to-night. When she 
asked what his hurry was, he would say 
he was “goin’ out’; he never said where, 
but his manner indicated at least a. meet- 
ing of the Black Hand or the Bomb Throw- 
ers’ Guild. She sometimes wondered 
whether he mightn’t have gone out to see 
for himself those wonders she had been 
telling him of. Once she accused him of 
this—at breakfast, when he had been out 
the night before. And all that day his 
passengers paid for her temerity. 


Bu life was not to be unbroken tri- 


umph, even for Jake Pohl. One day 
a thing occurred which threatened to 
change the whole of life for him. About 
half-past three in the afternoon Jake’s car 
was clanging along through a crowded 
street, when at a crossing, a network of el’ 
trestles, surface-cars and heavily-loaded 
trucks, a sudden violence seemed to enter 
the atmosphere, as if Jake’s normal vio- 
lence had spread and increased and multi- 
plied until the air was filled with it. A 
car appeared suddenly round the curve, 
a wagon lurched out of the way—a shout, 
a stillness, and a terrific crash; the sound 
of splintering glass, the crunch and split 
of wood, curses in a steady stream from 
the mouth of Jake Pohl. A second crash 
and lurch—and the curses ceased. Then 
the crowd running from all directions, 
closing in, filling the street. Presently the 
clang of an ambulance gong, and Jake 
Pohl, bleeding and unconscious, carried 
out through the crowd and stowed away 
in the ambulance, which clanged slowly 
away down a side street. 
Jake was an unruly patient in the 
hospital ward. He reached for things 





‘‘OH, SAY, HAVE A HEART!’” 


when he was told not to move, jerking 
round in his bed, so that stitches w 
broken and had to be sewn up again, "dnd 
bones reset. Only one of his black eyes 
was free to send forth his baleful gleam 
from between the bandages; but no one 
escaped—nurses, orderlies, doctors, all who 
came near his bed, knew the challenge of 
that eye. And when the occupants of the 
beds on either side of his disturbed him 
in the mornings with their restlessness, 
and although it was his snoring that had 
kept them awake all night, he glared at 
them in turn out of his one eye, and gave 
them a piece of his mind. When they 
joined feebly in trying to defend them- 
selves, and the nurses intervened, the hard 
muscles of Jake’s face twisted at once:to 
the old evil leer, pulled and strained .at 
the bandages as he told them what was 
what. 

It was because of these contortions that 
on the day when the bandages were finally 
removed from his face the doctor said: 
“Too bad, young man, you pulled out the 
stitches once too often here; you’re going 
to carry an ugly scar.” 

“Scar. Hell,” said Jake, “what’s a 

scar?” 
* And when a day or two later he was 
discharged from the ward as cured, it was 
with no more reminder of what had be- 
fallen him than a slight pulling at the 
side of his mouth, and a tightness above 
the eye. 
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A SERIES OF CATASTROPHES 


ON the brilliant June morning, four 

weeks from the day of the accident, 
when his car bumped noisily out of the 
car barn, Jake, leaning out from the rear 
platform, was like an actor returning to 
his stage. He was full of unexploded 
noise and violence. 

Two factory girls, seeing the car emerge 
from the barn, began to run, gesturing 
desperately. But Jake, letting them al- 
most catch up, gave the signal to go ahead, 
and jerked the lever that pulled up the 
step and closed the door. Infuriated, the 
girls stopped short, fixed him wrathfully 
with their eyes. The end of the car grazed 
past. From the open rear Jake turned 
upon them the ugly leer, the baleful gleam. 
“Next car!” he flung down at them, out 
of the corner of his mouth. This produced 
upon them a strange effect. Their en- 
raged and helpless expressions relaxed 
into smiles; and the nearest called after 
him playfully, “Oh, say, have a heart!” 

But the car went bumping on over the 
tracks. Jake ignored them, puzzled a little 
just the same. 

It was quite by the surest of instincts 
that he stopped exactly beside the elder- 
ly gentleman who signalled with his 
walking-stick at the next block. He even 
delayed the starting signal until the old 
gentleman was well on—since, a moment 
later, when he had tucked his walking- 
stick under his arm, and was leisurely 
searching his pockets for change, the car 
would go over a switch with a terrific 
sidewise jolt that would upset him com- 
pletely, just as Jake shouted “Hold fast” 
in his astonished ear, a fraction of a sec- 
ond too late. 

It worked as it had always worked— 
subtle and smooth. The old gentleman’s 
stick clattered to the floor, his leg shot out, 
+hn change scattered from his palm; and 
“ix. ‘ad himself, he faced Jake ac- 
ay, then, as his eye met Jake’s, 
his irritation seemed miraculously to dis- 
solve, like mist before the sun—and he 
smiled, a bit sheepishly, to be sure, but 
smiled. Jake’s face twisted to its evilest 
leer, the baleful gleam increased; “Watch 
yer step!” he growled in his ugliest voice 
—and the old gentleman, stepping inside, 
turned again to smile and remark plea- 
santly, “Nearly upset me, eh?” He went 
on in, sat down, settled his coat-tails, 
turned, caught Jake’s eye, and smiled 
again, comfortably, as if he acknowledged 
a joke between them. 
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“Old bird’s nutty,” said Jake to himself; 
“s’old he can’t do nothin’ but grin.” 

Twice on that block the old gentleman 
answered Jake’s surreptitious scowling 
glance with a smile. 

A vague apprehension crept round the 
edge of Jake Pohl’s consciousness. The 
two girls, and now the old man... . 

The car was stopping to take on a little 
flock of women—three. 

Jake plunged into activity, shouting, 
jerking the levers, slamming doors, rat- 
tling change. “Step up! Step up! Fares! 
Hold fast! Come on, come on, can’t yuh; 
don’t take all day!” He trained on them 
the evil leer, and shot them from under 
lowered lids his blackest and most belig- 
erant gleam. 

Yet one by one as they faced him de- 
fensively, their expressions changed to re- 
lief, and as they passed in he heard one 
of them say, “What a merry face that con- 
ductor has!” 

And Jake Pohl, expert in hyperbole, 
knew that what she said was meant for 
no mere figure of speech... . 


N the course of the next hour he had 

been winked at by at least three giddy 
young things, an experience in the nature 
of a catastrophe to Jake Pohl; a stout 
old lady had interrupted his choicest in- 
civility to say, “That’s right, be happy 
while you’re young,” and two well-dressed 
business men upon whom he had vented 
his wrath, laughed jovially in his face. 

By night he was in a state of utter ex- 
haustion and bewilderment. All day he 
had roared and raged at the public, and 
scowled and muttered, sneered and insulted 
them; not once had his face relaxed from 
its evil leer, or the baleful gleam been 
absent from his eye. And all day the pub- 
lic had given him back nothing, nothing 
but smiles, smiles, and mealy mouth re- 
plies. Was everybody nutty? Had the 
whole world gone lulu at once? 

It did not occur to Jake that the secret 
might be in himself. Though there had 
occurred to him once or twice during the 
day a fleeting suspicion that people were 
acting as if there must be something the 
matter with his face. But Jake’s vanity 
was not of the kind to take him before 
the looking-glass, or he might have seen 
for himself the thing that had so changed 
his world. 

It was, of course, the scar. The scar 
he had so lightly dismissed, and at which 
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JAKE POHL HAD COME TO BE THE SPREADER OF SUNSHINE AND PROMOTER OF 
BROTHERLY LOVE 


he had not even deigned to glance, had 
changed the worid for Jake Pohl. For 
now when he screwed up his face to its 
habitual ugly leer, the scar ran up from 
the corner of his mouth and hid like a 
dimple in the crease of his cheek—and 
presto! the evil leer was no longer a leer 
at all, but a happy and care-free smile— 
a smile that increased, as Jake’s rage in- 
creased, to a broad and infectious grin. 
So, too, the scar pulled up his eye, jaunti- 
ly, cockily, with a little satirical lift—and 
the baleful gleam was no longer a baleful 
gleam, but a merry twinkle instead. A 
twinkle so intimate, so humorous, there 
was no resisting it. And through this 
merry twinkle, this happy smile, the bawl- 
ings and mutterings, the hustlings and 
incivilities, came with the effect of an im- 
promptu and hilarious burlesque! 

This, then, was the mean and under- 
handed trick that Fate, with whom he had 
established so fair a compromise, had 
played upon Jake Pohl. A care-free smile 
for an evil leer; a merry twinkle for a 
baleful gleam; but the spirit and inten- 
tion of the man unchanged. 


AND so began for Jake the most griev- 
ous era of his life. 

Day after day his car went up and 
down filled with good-will and benevolence. 
And Jake, for whom a soft answer but in- 
flamed his wrath, for whom a smile un- 
provoked was harder to bear than any 
blow, rode up and down in a fever of hate 
and baffled rage. An actor bereft of his 
power. ...A villain tricked into going 
upon the stage in the mask of the come- 
dian. .. . A musician with the strings of 
his instrument gone slack. ait 


The public, upon which he had played 
with so easy and masterful a hand, now 
jangled loosely out of tune, or gave back 
no response at all. When he roared at 
them to “Come on, come on, did they 
think it was a limousine?” they answer- 
ed with friendly facetiousness, “Home, 
James,” or stepped lively in extravagant 
simulation of fear. 

Young huskies, catching the spirit of 
burlesque, would make a playful pass at 
Jake, or stand off and shadow box, their 
eyes twinkling as his own. When he yelled 
at them they yelled back at him, enjoying 
the chance to exercise their lungs. They 
even slapped him on the back, and when 
Jake lunged viciously for them, shouted, 
“Hey, look out, yu’ll hit somebody!” and 
dodged inside the car out of reach of 
Jake’s swinging arm. 

Did they think, my God, he was kiddin’ 
’em? He’d show ’em. He’d show the whole 
damn crowd! His rage reached apoplectic 
heights. 

“Haven’t you just seen conductors like 
that?” women would say, looking. back 
over their shoulders appreciative'r. 

There was no insolence, it seemed; they 
would not take it from him. In the old 
days it would have been “invited off the 
car” a dozen times a day for less’ than 
people laughed at now. 

The fact was that Jake Pohl, the natural 
enemy of his fellow men, had come willy- 
nilly to be the spreader of sunshine, pro- 
moter of brotherly love, emanator of good 
cheer. It would have taken a heart of 
stone to resist the twinkle of his eye, or 
the friendly exuberance of his smile. Even 
the sourest of passengers left Jake’s car 
with an obscure conviction that, after all, 
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UGLY ALL THROUGH 


life was not to be taken so seriously; 
the world was a jolly place, and all of us 
brothers under the skin. It did you good 
to see a fellow like that. Mothers went 
home and spoke to their children about 
the value of a smile. And a certain type 
of woman—Jake came to be able to spot 
her half a block away—was sure to re- 
mark, with a great air of philosophical 
profundity, “A disposition like that is 
worth a fortune, my dear.” 

And now and then there was another 
note, a shade more infuriating to Jake 
than the smile. It was usually struck by 
some mild-looking gentleman wearing 
very superior clothes and holding a cigar 
in one hand, and in the other a walking- 
_ stick and gloves, who, after regarding Jake 
with an air of intense interest and per- 
plexity for several blocks, would at last 
remark to the person next: “Poor devil, I 
s’pose he’s trying to get a bit of fun out 
of his job.” The first time he heard it 
Jake stopped just short of assault. 


"THERE were times when, exhausted with 
striving against shadows, he was mind- 
ed to submit to his fate, to go down in the 
rising flood of benevolence; and for a trip 
perhaps—up or down the line —there 
would be quiet on Jake Pohl’s car, and the 
clink of coins could easily be heard as he 
made the change. The passengers’ faces 
resumed their grave and expressionless 
masks. .. . But a man is the slave of his 
talent, the servant of his gift. The song 
of the poet demands to be sung; the lines 
of the actor demand to be heard. And 
how was Jake Pohl to resist the urge of 
his deepest self? A kind of frenzy would 
seize him. Shouting and shoving, scowl- 
ing and glaring, the baleful gleam would 
leap to his eye, the evil leer would lose 
itself into a dimple in his cheek — and 
the car would be all noise and gaiety 
oe 
It was the familiarity that most infuri- 
ated Jake. His dignity was invaded, his 
aloof and solitary spirit intruded upon. 
And that was a thing Jake Pohl had never 
before endured. People kept their dis- 
tance in the old days. They knew better 
than to try any familiarity with Jake. 
Now they seemed to think he was one 
of them—just a person like themselves. 
Ladies even patted his arm when he was 
rude to them and said, “I almost thought 
you meant that at first.” Acted as if they 
knew him—as if they had any right—any- 
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body had any right—to touch him—to take 
hold of him—like that. He brushed vi- 
ciously at his sleeve. “They c’n keep their 
dirty hands off’n me,” he would mutter to 
himself, though the hand had been the 
whitest and cleanest that had ever touched 
Jake Pohl in his life. 


H® would go home dog-tired at night. 

And ugly, ugly all through. For at 
home there awaited him the supreme hu- 
miliation of his day. 

It is bad enough to be so completely 
misunderstood by the world—but for a 
man’s own wife to fail to take his ferocities 
with proper seriousness—that is a thing 
to test the fiber of any man. And Jake 
Pohl’s wife no longer jumped when he 
cracked the whip. Instead, she went off 
into fits of giggles when he bullied her. 

At first she had been quite willing to 
be frightened by his threatening voice 
alone, not able to believe her eyes; but 
with the undeniably cheerful grin and the 
merry twinkle that came into his eye, 
she, no more than the public, could resist— 
and a first slow, incredulous smile spread 
over her face in response to it. 

She had never ceased to wonder a little 

@at the change. For to have a husband 
who had always been a bully turn sudden- 
ly into a roaring humorist .was more than 
even her movie-trained imagination could 
explain. But she accepted this turn of 
fate, this miracle, this mystery, as daily 
she accepted the greater mysteries of the 
screen. She asked neither logic nor sense 
of life. All she wanted was to be enter- 
tained—and Jake was “purty near’t s’good 
s’a movie” of late. He “kep’ her laffin’ 
half th’ time.” She was enormously 
pleased with him. 

When, on a certain day, she had been 
to see her cousin in the Bronx—a visit 
that necessitated washing her face, put- 
ting on a clean waist and wearing a hat— 
and Jake sat half-way through supper 
that night dogged and sullen without say- 
ing a word until she was “scairt he was 
goin’ back like he uster be again,” only to 
look up and across at her suddenly and 
growl, “Where yuh been? Yer face is 
clean,” she knew it for the height of 
comedy, and burst into laughter prompt 
enough to flatter any humorist. And 
when Jake seized a heel of bread and 
hurled it at her head, she dodged, shriek- 
ing delightedly, caught and threw it back 
at him. 

And while now and then Jake took 
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refuge in the proud and sullen fastnesses 
of his own soul, these retirements always 
preceded a fresh and more violent attack. 
He raised such rows in the basement that 
the tenants on the floor above would come 
to the areaway door and call down to ask 
what the matter was. And Jake’s wife, 
still sputtering and breathless with mirth, 
would open the door and call up: “J’you 
hear us? We wuz jus’ foolin’—jus’ hav- 
in’ some fun!” And when she came back, 
still breathless, she would say, in her voice 
a touch of pride for the felicity of her 
home, “Dey t’ought we wuz fightin’, hey?” 


I T was a wonder that he did her no bodily 
harm. If now and then he was tempted 
to start for her, she would sidestep play- 
fully away, tomboyishly spit in her palms, 
and advance toward him in circles, with 
fists clenched and revolving warily. Some- 
times even he closed with her, gave her 
a stinging slap on the cheek, which she 
took all in good part for the cause of such 
hilarity; her hair would come down, and 
Jake, seeing her eager, laughing face, and 
her excited “come on!” would be suddenly 
overcome by disgust, disgust of himself, 
and of the momentary weakness that had 
tempted him into an exhibition so fatal to 
his dignity. His hands would drop limply 
to his side, and he would sit down heavily 
in the nearest chair. 

He, Jake Pohl, who had got his effects 
with far subtler means, reduced to the use 
of his fists. He could easily have con- 
vinced her with blows, but blows would 
have been the final capitulation to his 
fate, the last acknowledgment that his 
power had gone. No, women were fools. 
And he had got the prize fool of them all. 

He would sit silent, suppressing himself, 
making every effort to eliminate all sem- 
blance of expression from his face. 

For, in spite of his tendency to call his 
wife and the public names, Jake Pohl 
knew, but could not quite admit to him- 
self, where the trouble lay. It had forced 
itself slowly upon his harassed and re- 
sisting consciousness. 

Things had happened, small things. A 
passing glimpse of his face in the mir- 
rored wall of a quick-lunch counter, when 
he was glaring at a waiter who had 
brought his coffee cold; and Jake, resent- 
ing the amusement of the fellow in the 
mirror, turned abruptly to find himself 
confronting the reflection of his own face 
—it gave him the shock of his life. 


And other things. Things said by that 
idiot of a wife: 

“Quit yer laffin’, will yuh?” 

And her playful response, “Quit laffin’ 
yerself!” had sent a chill apprehension of 
certainty over him; had, in fact, sent him, 
after several repetitions, to a clandestine 
examination of his features in a looking- 
glass. And there, although he found it 
difficult to separate what he felt from 
what he saw, his apprehensions were again 
confirmed. 

But it was only in such mo-nents that 
Jake was actually convinced. Even when 
his reason was persuaded, he could not 
bring himself to believe that so trivial a 
thing could rob him of his power. Month 
after month the knowledge stood at the 
edge of his consciousness. It was like a 
fuse lighted and burning slowly toward the 
danger-point. What would happen when it 
reached the explosive Jake did not attempt 
to foresee. Perhaps not until that mo- 
ment would he really believe the thing. 

Meanwhile he went on his belligerent 
way; strove mightily with shadows, suf- 
fered humiliations and indignities, battled 
valiantly for the preservation of his iden- 
tity. 

He began to have headaches. 
telling on his health. 


It was 


TT HERE came at last a night in October 

when, without warning or premoni- 
tion of any sort, Jake Pohl’s endurance 
came abruptly to an end. The charge 
touched off, it seemed, by the most trivial 
of incidents. 

It was after a particularly hectic day; 
after a supper of futile and rising anger 
on Jake’s part, and irrepressible festivity 
on the part of his wife. Jake had shoved 
back his chair from the table, and seeking 
respite in silence, sat gazing across the 
room at nothing, his face averted and ex- 
pressionless. His wife was clearing away 
the dishes, and as she went back and 
forth from the table to the sink, she 
watched Jake out of the tail of her eye, 
expectantly. Seeing him silent so long, she 
moved deliberately into his line of vision, 
her head bent toward him inquisitively, 
playfully, provocatively. He tried not to 
see her, but would not shift his gaze; and 
when her eyes met his, although he in- 
tended to give no sign, he scowled. It was 
only a slight involuntary scowl, the mere 
habitual response of the muscles of his 
face. And what she saw was not a scowl 
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“SENT HIM TO A STEALTHY EXAMINATION 
OF HIS FEATURES” 


at all. She saw a wistful, faintly troubled 
smile. . 

For an instant she paused uncertainly 
before this strange and amazing phenome- 
non. Then, moved by some long-unused 
and inhibited instinct of tenderness, she 
crossed the space between them, and with 
an awkward and caressing hand drew his 
head against her breast. 

No playing child could have approached 
a high explosive more innocently than 
she, nor with more surprising and instan- 
taneous result. 
'- Jake’s arm shot upward, like a bolt of 
fron that nearly knocked her from her 
‘feet—“Keep yer hands off o’ me!” he bel- 
owed in a voice that exploded like a bomb. 
Then in a single eruption of his whole 
body he had kicked over his chair, sent 
the table spinning on one leg, and with 
a terrific detonation the basement door 
had ejected him into the night, leaving her 
standing agape in the middle of the floor. 


H®4? down, Jake plunged into the 
street. Like a man pursued, and look- 
ing neither to the right nor left, he struck 
through the loitering evening crowds; 
turned south, turned east, his legs if not 
his head seeming conscious of a plan. 
Just when the plan did reach his head 
it would be difficult to say. It may have 
been there all the time, unknown to Jake, 
lying quietly in wait for its appointed 


ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 
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hour. It may have been the brilliant in- 
spiration of necessity. But there it was, 
full filedged—a plan to act upon, a goal. 
There was no hesitation in him now. _He 
knew at last what he must do. . 


SOME twenty minutes later Jake emerged 
into a wide, conspicuously deserted 
street only a block removed from the water 
front.. A dimly-lighted, bleak and wind- 
swept street, where bits of paper blew up 
dismally from the cobble stones, and 
broken glass lay under the green and 
aqueous corner lights; a street of closed, 
blank doors, and buildings looming blind 
and dumb; and yet a street where, if you 
lingered long enough, it was possible to 
see one of those same closed blank doors 
open a moment to emit a man who, right- 
ing himself with difficulty, would stagger 
out to engage in mortal combat with the 
nearest lamp-post, letter-box or fire-alarm. 
It was such a man that Jake Pohl 
sought. A fighting man, a blinded man, a 
man who could not tell a lamp-post from 
an enemy; who would not know a merry 
twinkle from a baleful gleam. 

Jake had never frequented such streets; 
for Jake was not a drinking man. He 
had always had his self-respect. It was 
his self-respect he had come out to save 
to-night. Some instinct, some masculine 
intuition, then, had led him to this street. 
One need not be a drinking man to know 
where drinks are likely to be had, or where 
the drink that cheers, and where the drink 
that blinds. His footsteps echoed in the 
dim, deserted place. 

He had reached the middle of the second 
block when suddenly before him an oblong 
of light was opened up, a thick figure 
blocked it an instant, the oblong of light 
was gone, and before Jake stood his man. 
Stood planted, feet apart, and muttering 
angrily —a kind of continuous growing 
rumble of belligerence. At sight of Jake 
looming before him his belligerence in- 
creased. 

Jake stepped beside him, his elbow 
thrust out menacingly; his voice was an 
ugly snarl: “Sa-ay, who do yuh think yer 
talkin’ to—me?” 

The drunk slued round, focused fiercely 
upon Jake. 

“S-show y’ who I’m talkin’ to—I’ll fixsh 
you awrigh’—yuh—” 

Jake’s elbow dug into his ribs. “Come 
ahead!” baited Jake. “Yuh couldn’ hurt 
a fy.” 
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THREE PROMISING PROSPECTS CONFRONTED JAKE HERE 


Without another word the fellow lunged. 
His clenched fist shot past Jake’s ear, his 
arm came heavily to rest about Jake’s 
neck; their faces, almost touching, he 
stared a minute thoughtfully, demanded 
sociably “Whashur name?” and then, with- 
out waiting to hear, loosened his hold and 
began to slip quietly down, down, until 
he sat upon the curb. One hand, follow- 
ing belatedly, slid gently down Jake’s leg 
until it closed upon the foot. 

“Hey, whadda yuh mean? Whadda yuh 
doin’, settin’?’ down!” Jake kicked out, 
short and vicious—but the hand held onto 
his foot, and the owner of the hand sat 
staring in absorbed astonishment at his 
captor, as if he had unexpectedly come 
by some strange and interesting novelty. 
And when Jake shouted in his ear, “Gid- 
dup! you dirty bum; giddup an’ fight,” his 
answer-was a deep contented snore... . 

So ended the first encounter of that 
night of nights. 

The second took place some ten minutes 
afterward, when he had passed through 
one of those oblongs of light that, like the 
first, had opened conveniently before him, 
this time just at the corner where he had 
paused to consider crossing over and try- 

ng the other side. He had learned his 
Ye from that first attack. The fellow 

as too far gone. He must catch his man 
before the stuff had got into his legs. 







If ever three promising prospects con- 
fronted a man, they seemed to confront 
Jake here. Three sullen, steady drinkers, 
who resented Jake’s elbow on the bar be- 
fore he had said a word. And surely three 
to one—Jake had never thought of that. 
Yet within two minutes of his entrance 
the proprietor was leaning across the bar 
to say in drawling, casual voice: “Here, 
none o’ that; y’ don’t get rough in here, 
young feller.” 

“Yeah? Whadda y’ gona do ’bout it?” 
said Jake. 

The proprietor merely turned his head 
lazily, called “Joe!” over his shoulder, and 
from the door of an inner room there 
appeared a sleepy-looking giant in shirt 
sleeves, rolling the half-smoked stub of 
a cigar between his teeth. 

The proprietor nodded shortly toward 
Jake. -“Out,” he said laconically, and in 
another instant Jake had been seized in a 
gorilla-like embrace from behind, and 
neatly, expeditiously jiu-jitsued into the 
street. The door shut after him with a 
thud. It had an air of finality, of victory. 

And the second encounter, like the first, 
had come abruptly to an end. 

The thing was not, perhaps, to be as 
easy as it seemed. 

But the night was young, and a grim 
and terrible determination had _ seized 
upon Jake Pohl.... 
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THE CLIMAX 573 


T was seven o’clock in the morning when 

Jake Pohl came home. 

His wife, jumpy and pale from a sleep- 
less night, was kneeling before the furnace 
staking the ashes down, when the base- 
ment deor came open with a bang, kicked 
inward by #2 Reavy foot. 

It was still gray-dawn in the basement, 
but light enough to see Jake’s face as he 
stepped inside. 

“Fer God’s sake—!” she began, and 
stopped. 

He moved to shut the door. 

She cowered as if she had been struck, 
and one grimy hand crept up to cover her 
frightened mouth. 

Yet Jake had uttered not so much as a 
single word! 

“Oh, fer God’s sake—!” she gasped 
again, after a speechless staring interval. 

“Cut out the fergodsakin’,” rasped out 
Jake from somewhere in the midst of that 
leering, grotesquely swollen and battered 
face. “An’ stop settin’ there starin’—I 
ain’t no ghost!” He took a slight, a very 
slight step forward into the room. She 
fled, crouching, keeping close to the wall, 
to the far end of the room by the sink. 

From where he stood he fixed her with 
the terrifying gleam of his overhung and 
blackened eye. 

“T’ll take some breakfast now,” he said, 
and added with his old-time sneer—“‘if it 
ain’t too much work.” 

“Aw’right, aw’right!” Her voice was 
hurried and cowed. She began with trem- 
bling hands to fumble among the pots and 
DORE. 6.6% 


At the company office Jake was told to 
“get round to the hospital clinic and 
have ’em put on some bandages.” But 
Jake, though he started for their benefit 
in, that direction, avoided even the street 
where the hospital was. He would risk 
this time no expert meddling with his face. 
No beauty ever watched results more anx- 
iously than Jake. 

At the end of four days the bruises and 
swellings had disappeared, and only the 
permanent alteration remained. And the 
next morning Jake went back to work. 


The first man that boarded Jake’s car 
that day turned on the step to wave good- 
by and finish the tag end of a conversa- 
tion with a girl he had left standing in the 
street. 

“Inside!” said Jake, and grasped the 
lever that pulled up the step. 

Without turning his head, and continu- 
ing to call back and forth to the girl, the 
young man stepped up backward onto the 
platform of the car. The doors closed to 
in his face. 


THE young man was about to accept this 

rebuff as a natural interference of 
fate, when, in maneuvering for a place to 
pantomine his final message through the 
glass, his glance encountered Jake’s. The 
effect was instantaneous. 

“What the devil!—slamming that door 
in my face—!” 

“Yeah?” said Jake, and began noisily 
grinding the handle of the coin-box to 
stifle the clamorous exultation of his soul. 

“None of your infernal impudence!” 
stormed the young man. “I’ll have you 
reported—I’ll have you off this car before 
night!” 

“Hold fast!” sang out Jake, and the car 
went over the sidewise switch, catapulting 
the young man headlong into the nearest 
seat. Before he could right himself, fum- 
ing with rage, the car had slowed to take 
on a crowd of transfer passengers from a 
cross-town line. 

Jake leaped eagerly into the fray. 

Oh, it was pretty! It was beautiful to 
watch! The instrument in tune again, 
and taut. The lightest, slightest touch, 
and the strings gave back their instan- 
taneous and full response. 

The crowd surged into the car, and by 
the time they had got. through the ordeal 
of the fares they were choking with anger, 
incoherent with rage, vociferous with ar- 
guments and threats... . 

By noon he had had six separate invita- 
tions to “get off the car and be shown.” 

Power flooded back into Jake Pohl’s soul 
—and peace. His world was his world 


- again. Step up in the car! 


IH 
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ICEBOUND 


A Drama of Realism Warmed by Romance 
By OWEN DAVIS 


OT long ago Owen Davis sub- 
mitted the manuscript of “Ice- 
bound” to three producing man- 

agers—Sam H. Harris, Edgar Selwyn 
and A. H. Woods—simultaneously, giv- 
ing them an option of ten days. All 
three of the far-sighted managers ac- 
cepted the play, but Harris was “quick- 
est on the trigger” and “bagged” a play 
which John Corbin, in the New York 
Times, describes as “intense”; which 
Kenneth Macgowan, in the Globe, pro- 
nounces “solid entertainment, easy to 
enjoy, excellently acted”; which Charles 
Darnton, in the Evening World, feels 
to be “realism, warmed by romance,” 
and which Stephen Rathbun, in the 


Evening Sun, declares will “thaw thea- * 


tergoers into moisture of good humor.” 
In the opinion of the Morning Tele- 
graph, “no finer exhibition of character 
delineation has been made this season” ; 
the Tribune finds it “an honest slice 
of life,” and Alan Dale, in the American, 
declares that “if Moscow implores us 
to send a play in return for those that 
Moscow has sent us, we might send 
*Icebound.’ ” 

As Arthur Hornblow observes, in the 
Theatre Magazine, in this study of 
the genus Americanus Owen Davis 
turns to New England and somewhat 
bitterly plays his microscope on the 
frigid folk of the bleaker farming re- 
gions. We find the Jordans, a clan of 
New England villagers, prepared to 
settle between themselves the comfort- 
able estate of their aged and tart 
mother, who is on her deathbed. She 
dies during the first act, with the 
nose-thumbing gesture of disinheriting 
the pack of them. The balance of the 
piece devotes itself to their futile efforts 
to adjust themselves to a realization 
that the small fortune they expected to 
divide has been willed to an “interloper” 
in the family, Jane Crosby (Phyllis 


Povah), a girl who has lived with the 
mother, loved and helped her for sev- 
eral years. A sea of hate, servility and 
envy whips up, with the girl herself 
steering a difficult course through it 
and coming at last to disclose that the 
money was not really left to her for 
her own use, but in trust for Ben Jor- 
dan (Robert Ames), the “bad” brother, 
the shiftless black sheep of the herd, 
under indictment for arson. This sur- 
prise (a somewhat implausible one, be 
it said) is occasioned by Jane’s be- 
coming aware that the dead woman’s 
plan of having Ben fall in love with 
Jane, who has seemingly inherited the 
money with a view to their marriage 
and his redemption, has failed. The 
black sheep is not so black. He is, 
however, a trifle thick not to see the 
obvious love pouring at him from the 
girl herself and crying aloud for its 
requital. The final curtain gives the 
poor chap light, and the old woman in 
her grave—we must presume—gives a 
contented chuckle at having beaten her 
greedy family on all counts. 

The atmosphere of the play is sensed 
early in the first act, staged in the par- 
lor of the Jordan. homestead in a Maine 
village. Present are Henry Jordan 
(John Westley), eldest son; his second 
wife Emma (Lotta Linthicum) and 
Nettie (Boots Wooster), her daughter 
by a former marriage; Sadie Fellows 
(Eva Condon), a widow, once Sadie Jor- 
dan, and her son Orrin (Andrew J. Law- 
lor) ; Ella Jordan (Frances Neilson) and 
others going and coming. The mother 


- of the Jordan brood is dying in her bed- 


room above stairs. The blood relatives 
are discussing Jane Crosby, and they 
one and all are colder than charity to- 
ward her. Ella, the old maid of the 
family, declares that when she gets her 
portion she’s going to buy anything 
she wants, “even if it’s a man.” 
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The others laugh. The colloquy 
continues, the subject finally becoming 
the outcast fourth dimension of the 
family, Ben, of whom they are vaguely 
apprehensive. 


HENRY. There hasn’t been a Jordan, 
before Ben, who’s disgraced the name in 
more’n a hundred years. He stands in- 
dicted before the Grand Jury for some of 
his drunken devilment. If he hadn’t run 
away, like the criminal he is, he’d be in the 
State’s Prison now down to Thomaston. 
Don’t talk BEN to me, after the way he 
broke mother’s heart and hurt my credit. 

NETTIE. I don’t remember him very 
well; mother thought it better I shouldn’t 
come around last time he was here. But 
he looked real nice in his uniform. 

(Emma and Henry look reprovingly at 
Nettie.) 

SapIE. It was his bein’ born so long 
after us that made him seem like an out- 
sider. Father 
and mother 
hadn’t had 
any children 
for years 
and years. Of 
course, I never 
want to sit in 
judgment on 
my parents; 
but I never 
approved of 
it. It never 
seemed quite— 
what I call 
proper. 

N-ETTIE. 
Mother, don’t 
you think I’d 
better leave 
the room? 

SADIE. (An- 
grily.) Not if 
half the sto- 
ries I’ve heard 
about you are 
true, I don’t. 

HENRY. 
Come, come, 
no rows! Is 
this a time 
or place for 
spite? We’ve 
always been a 
united family; 
we’ve always 
got to be, leav- 


Owen Davis, 





HE WRITES OF NEW ENGLAND BACK-COUNTRY FOLKS 
LIKE A NATIVE 
scoring a Broadway 
satire “Icebound,” rises several degrees toward Eugene O'Neill 
as a generic American playwright. 
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in’ Ben out, of course. You can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ears. 

ORRIN. Mum! Say, Mum! (He pulls 
at Sadie’s dress.) Why should anybody 
want to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ears? 


This give-and-take is interrupted by 
Jane, who enters quietly, followed by 
Judge Bradford (Willard Robertson), 
a local magistrate and the family law- 
yer who has executed the dying wo- 
man’s will. While they are catechizing 
him as to the contents of the will, Ben 
Jordan, the black sheep, enters, arro- 
gantly sneering at their astonishment. 
Jane is the only one who welcomes him. 
She admits having sent him money to 
come home. The others are selfishly 
scandalized. There are excuses, re- 
criminations. Jane exits upstairs, and 
presently returns with the family doc- 
tor (Law- 
rence Eddin- 
ger), who an- 
nounces_ that 
the old wo- 
man is dead. 
The doctor 
departs, leav- 
ing Jane to 
face the hos- 
tile family. 


JANE. (Turns 
on them.) I 
hate you, the 
whole raft of 
you; and [ll 
be glad to 
get away from 
you. She was 
the only one 
of you worth 
loving, and she 
didn’t want it. 

EMMA. If 
that’s how you 
feel, I say the 


sooner you 
went the bet- 
ter. 


HENRY. Not 
till after the 
funeral. I 
don’t want it 
said we was 
hard to her. 


— 





“hit” with his dramatic 
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JupGE. (Coldly.) Jane isn’t going at 
all, Henry. 

HENRY. What’s that? 

EuLA. Of course she’s going. 

JupcE. No, she belongs here in this 
house. 

HENRY. Not after I’ say she don’t. 

JUDGE. Even then, because it’s hers. 

SADIE. Hers? 

JUDGE. From the moment of your 
mother’s death, everything here belonged 
to Jane. ... The day her will was made 
she said to me: “The Jordans are all 
waiting for me to die, like carrion crows 
around a sick cow in a pasture, watchin’ 
till the last twitch of life is out of me 
before they pounce. I’m going to trick 
them,” she said; “I’m going to surprise 
them. They are all fools but Jane—Jane’s 
no fool.” 

BEN. (Bitterly.) Ha! Ha! Ha! “Jane’s 
no fool.” 

JupGE. And she went on— (Turns to 
Jane.) She said, “Jane is stubborn, and 
set, and wilful, but she’s no fool. She'll 
do better by the Jordan money than any 
of them.” 

ELLA. 
we'll do. 

SapDIE. That’s it; we’ll go to law. 

Henry. (To the Judge.) We can break 
that will; you know we can. 

JUDGE. It’s possible. 

HENRY. Possible! You KNOW, don’t 
yer. You’re supposed to be a good lawyer. 

JupceE. Of course. If I AM a good 
lawyer, you can’t break that will. 


We'll go to law; that’s what 


There are family lamentations, re- 
lieved by a deal of theater humor and 
some hokum, when it develops that each 
of the Jordans has been bequeathed 
$100 and the rest of the estate to Jane 
Crosby—with a sort of string attached 
to the inheritance. Then come compli- 
cations. Ben is threatened with arrest, 
on an old charge of arson. He had re- 
venged himself on an enemy neighbor 
by burning his barn—and had fled. 
Jane, now a rich woman, goes his bail, 
with the proviso that Ben shall stay and 
“work” the farm until the spring term 
of court when his case will be tried. 

Some months later, in the sitting- 
room of the Jordan homestead, the 
benevolent predominancy of Jane Crosby 
is manifested. Various Jordans are 


seeking favors. Jane is harsh, but suc- 
cumbs and grants them. Ben appears 
to have stuck to the job of “working” 
the farm, but is getting tired of it. 
Nettie casually and cattishly taunts him 
with being “Jane Crosby’s white slave.” 
He protests angrily, and declares he 
won’t take another order from Jane. 
But he forgets his resolve when she 
enters and asks him to give medicine 
to one of the horses which, she fears, 
is dying. 

He hurries out on this errand of 
mercy, thereby displaying a bit of char- 
acter which Jane and his mother have 
been anxious to develop. Jane does 
some Good Samaritan work pending 
his return. Ben reenters: 


Ben. Well, I fixed Old Nellie up. Just 
got her in time. Thought she was gone 
for a minute; but she’s going to be all 
right. I remember her when she was a 
filly—before I went to high school. 

JANE. You like animals, don’t you, Ben? 

BEN. I don’t know. I don’t like to see 
them suffer. 

JANE. Why? 

BEN. I guess it’s mostly because they 
ain’t to blame for it. I mean what comes 
to them ain’t their fault. If a woman 
thinks she’s sick till she gets sick that’s 
her business. If a man gets drunk he’s 
got to pay for it, and he ought to. Animals 
live cleaner than we do, anyhow, and 
when you do anything for them they’ve got 
gratitude. Folks haven’t. 


She questions him about his experi- 
ences with the, A. E. F. in France and 
learns that he had on one occasion been 
billeted with a charming French family 
who had made him feel more at home 
than he had ever felt in his life. She 
presses him for particulars: 


JANE. And the oldest daughter—the 
one that was most grown up? 

BEN. She was scared of me, somehow, 
but I don’t know as ever I’ve seen a girl 
like her before or since. 

JANE. Maybe it was that dress you told 
me about her wearing. Seems to me you 
don’t remember much else about her. Not 
so much as what color her hair was—only 
just that that dress was blue. 

(Continued on page 585) 
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PHYLLIS POVAH, AS JANE CROSBY, AND ROBERT AMES, AS BEN JORDAN, SHARE STELLAR * 
HONORS IN “ICEBOUND” 


The meteoric rise of Miss Povah, who was a typist in Detroit three years ago, is regarded on the 
Rialto as sensational. 
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THE TERROR WALKS ABROAD 


THE NEW RULER OF RUSSIA 
In this haunting figure Boris Grigoriev, artist of Bolshevism, may be said to sum up the history and 
present status of the Russian Revolution. 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


“THE BEST PORTRAIT EVER PAINTED OF SARAH BERNHARDT” 
When she was 34 and already a stage luminary, Jules Bastien-Lepage, then a young artist, asked her 
to pose. She consented, then demurred, in the press of engagements. Thereupon the painter, as the 
story goes, called upon Bernhardt, and, with the arrogance of genius, said: “Sarah, I'll make you 
famous. You must let me go ahead with this.” Laughing, she submitted. The story amused Paris, 
but when the painting was exhibited it was instantly recognized as the work of a genius. 
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(Continued from page 576) 

(Very thoughtfully.) Yes. 

Sometimes you say dark blue. 

BEN. I guess so. 

JANE. And then I say dark—as some- 
thing I point out to you, that isn’t dark 
at all—and you say, “No, lighter than 
that.” 

BEN. 

JANE. Yes, sort of blue. 
it, too, didn’t it? 

BEN. Lace? Maybe. Yes, lace. 

JANE. There’s more than one blue dress 
in the world. 

BEN. Like enough. Maybe there’s more 
than one family like that lady’s, but I'll 
be damned if they live in Veazie. Well, I 
might as well run out and see how the old 
mare is gettin’ on. 


BEN. 
JANE. 


(Absent-mindedly.) Sort of blue. 
It had lace on 


He goes out, and Jane proceeds to 
bring forth a box from a high-boy. It 
contains a blue Paris gown which she 
has secretly purchased from a Boston 
importer. It answers the description 
of the gown which Ben had described 
the French girl as.wearing. Presently 
she replaces it in the high-boy, and 
Judge Bradford enters. She persuades 
him to undertake to settle the arson 
case which threatens Ben with the peni- 
tentiary, agreeing to pay for the barn 
which Ben had set fire to. She pleads: 
“Could you get Ben off—for me?” 


JUDGE. You—you love Ben—Jane? 

JANE. When you told me that day that 
Mrs. Jordan had left me all her money, I 
couldn’t understand. Do you know what 
was in that sealed letter you gave me, the 
day after she died? 

JUDGE. No. 

JANE. I want to read it to you. (She 
opens a drawer, takes a letter from a 
portfoilio and reads:) “My dear Jane: The 
doctor tells me I haven’t long to live, and 
so I’m doing this, the meanest thing I 
think I’ve ever done to you. I’m leaving 
you the Jordan money. Since my husband 
died there has been just one person I could 
get to care about—that’s Ben, who was 
my baby so long after all the others had 
forgotten how to love me; and Ben’s a 
bad son and a bad man. I can’t leave him 
the money—he’d squander it; and the Jor- 
dan money came hard.” 

JupDGE. Poor woman. It was a bitter 
thing for her to write that. 
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JANE. (Continues reading:) “If squan- 
dering the money would bring him happi- 
ness, I’d face all the Jordans in the other 
world and laugh at them; but I know 
there’s only just once chance to save my 
boy. Through a woman who will hold out 
her heart to him and let him trample on 
it as he has on mine.” 

JUDGE. Jane! 

JANE. (Continues:) “Who’d work and 
pray and live for him until, as age comeg 
on, and maybe he gets a little tired, he’ll 
turn to her. And you’re that woman, Jane. 
You’ve loved him ever since he came to 
us, although he doesn’t even know it. The 
Jordan name is his, the money yours; and 
maybe there’ll be another life for you to 
guard. God knows it isn’t much I’m leav- 
ing you, but you can’t refuse it because 
you love him, and when he knows the 
money is yours he will want to marry you. 
I’m a wicked old woman. Maybe you'll 
learn to forgive me as time goes on. It 
takes a long time to make a Jordan.” 
(Drops letter on table.) Then she just 
signed her name. 

JUDGE. Is the damnable thing she says 
there, true? 

JANE. Yes, Judge. 

JupGE. And you’re going to do this 
thing for her? 

JANE. No—for him. 


It is her twenty-third birthday and 
she is planning to have a special dinner, 
with Ben, to celebrate the occasion. She 
goes out with the Judge. Nettie and 
Ella Jordan enter, and the former dis- 
covers the Paris gown, which she puts 
on. The door-bell rings and Nettie hur- 
ries into an adjoining room. Jane re- 
enters, followed by Ben. In conversa- 
tion she tells him that his mother had 
loved him. 


BEN. She left me without a dollar, 
knowing I was going to State’s Prison. 
And what I’d be by the time I got out. 

JANE. Maybe some day you’ll under- 
stand why she did it. 

BEN. Because she thought you’d take 
better care of the money than any of the 
rest of us. 

JANE. And you hate me because of that 
—the way all the rest of the Jordans do. 

BEN. Sometimes. 

JANE. I suppose it’s natural. 

BEN. But I ain’t such a fool as Henry— 
(Looks around. Notes it is getting dark. 
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Goes up to bracket lights and turns them 
on, two lights) and the women folks. They 
think you took advantage and fooled her 
into what she did. I thought so at first. 
Now I don’t. 

JANE. What do you think, Ben? 

BEN. She watched you; she saw you 
were worth more than all of us in a lump. 
I know it, too, but some day it riles me 
worse than if you wasn’t. 

JANE. That’s silly. 

*BEN. Don’t you suppose I know what 
you’ve been doin’ to me? Trying to make 
aman of mée. Trying to help me. Stand- 
ing up to me and fighting me every day. 
Trying to teach me to be decent? Work- 
ing over me like I was a baby ‘or some- 
thing, and you was trying to teach me how 
to walk. Getting me so upset that every 
time I don’t do what I ought to do, I get 
all het up inside. I never was so damned 
uncomfortable in my life. 

JANE. And I never was so happy. (Ben 
looks at her.) 

BEN. I suppose God knew what He was 
about when He made women. 

JANE. Of course He did. 

BEN. Anyhow, He gave them the best 
of it, all right. 

JANE. You don’t mean that—you can’t. 

Ben. I do. Let a man get miserable 
and he is miserable. A woman ain’t really 
happy no other way. 

JANE. Maybe you think I’m having an 
easier time right now than you are? 

BEN. I know it. 

JANE. They all hate me and they all 
want something, all the time. I can’t say 
yes, and it’s hard to always say no. Then 
there’s the farm, big and poor and all 
worked out. The Jordans have been tak- 
ing their living out of this soil for more 
than a hundred years and never putting 
anything back. 

BEN. Just themselves, that’s all. 

JANE. Worked right—like they do out 
West—this place could be what it ought 
to be. How can I do that? It needs a man. 


Ben agrees. He also promises to 
stay and help on the farm until he has 
to go to prison. Jane goes out happily, 
to arrange about the birthday dinner, 
and Nettie reappears, wearing the Paris 
gown. Ben is entranced and has her 
in his arms when Jane suddenly re- 
enters and discovers them without be- 
ing herself discovered. The curtain 
falls. 


The time of the final act is two 
months later. The scene is the parlor. 
The entire Jordan family, plus Judge 
Bradford, is present, by request of Jane. 
Mystery is in the air. Jane begins to 
dispel it by announcing that she has 
“come to know” that their mother 
“didn’t really want that she should 
have the Jordan money.” 


SapIE. What’s that? 
JANE. I put it as simple as I could. 


BEN. You mean a later will’s been 
found? 

JUDGE. No. 

JANE. In a way, Judge, it’s like there 


had. Your mother left me a letter dated 
later than the will. 

ELLA. Leavin’ the money different? 

JANE. Tellin’ what she really wanted. 

HENRY. Well, what did she want? 

JANE. It was like she left me all her 
money in trust, so I could keep it safe un- 
til the time she was hopin’ for came, and 
in a way it did come, not quite like she 
wanted it, but near enough so I can give 
up a burden I haven’t strength enough to 
carry any more. 

JupGeE. Let me finish, Jane. Jane has 
asked me to draw a deed of gift making 
the Jordan property over to Ben. 

HENRY. Ben! 

BEN. Why? 

JANE. She wanted you to have it. 

BEN. Why didn’t she will it to me, then? 

JANE. She was afraid to trust you. 

BEN. Well? 

JANE. You’ve learned to work—you'll 


keep on working. The Judge told me. thé) 


wisest way to do this was to ask you all 
here and tell you about it. That’s: why 
I sent for you. ' 

HENRY. You mean to say my mcther 
wanted him to have it all? 

JANE. Yes. 

HENRY. I ama religious man, but there 
was a time when even Job gave up. 

EMMA. Henry! 

HENRY. So—all the money goes to Ben 
—and he can’t even buy himself out of 
prison. 

JANE. (After a pause.) Ben isn’t go- 
ing to prison. 

BEN. Why? Who’s to stop it? 

JupDGE. (After a look from Jane.) 
Kimball agreed not to press the charge 
against you. It seems that there were 
certain extenuating circumstances. A 
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motion has been made for a dismissal of 
the indictment, and it won’t be opposed. 

BEN. Why did he? Who fixed this 
thing? 

JANE. Judge Bradford did. (She looks 
at Judge.) 

BEN. You mean I ain’t going to have 
to go to jail? I ain’t got that ahead of 
me? I can stay here now? and do things 
—things I haven’t dared to think about 
lately? Now I’ll be here when spring 
comes. 

(Nettie goes to Ben and takes a step— 
hesitates and goes up to window. There 
is @ pause.) 

HENRY. Well, Ben, so you’ve got the 
money. I guess, maybe, it’s better than 
her havin’ it. After all, blood’s thicker 
than water. We’ll help you any way we 
can and—er—of course, you’ll help us. 

BEN. What did you say, Henry? 

HENRY. I said, of course you'll help us. 

BEN. Why will I? 

HENRY. We’re brothers, Ben. We’re all 
Jordans. 

BEN. What was we when I got back 
from France? There was a band met us 
boys at the station. I was your brother, 
all right, that day, only, somehow, in just 
a little while you forgot about it. I was 
a Jordan when I was hidin’ out from the 
police; and all that kept me from starvin’ 
was the money that Jane sent me. I was 
your brother the night mother died and 
you said you wouldn’t go my bail. 

ELLA. You ain’t going to be hard on us, 
Ben. 

BEN. I am the head of the family now, 
ain’t I? And you can bet all you’ve got 
I’m going to be a real Jordan... 


Ben remains immune to their blan- 
dishments. Jane announces that she has 
found a place as clerk in a neighboring 
pulp mill, and is prepared to leave. The 
Judge takes occasion to denounce Ben. 


Ben. No matter what you say, I’ll be 
grateful till I die. But for you I’d have 
gone to that damn prison. 

JuDGE. But for Jane. 

BEN. How Jane? 

JupcE. How Jane? Jane went your 
bond the day your mother died. Jane 
took you in and taught you how to work, 
made you work, taught you through the 
one decent spot in you; something of a 
thing you’d never know — self-respect. 


Worked over you, petted you, coaxed you, 
held you up. Then you hurt her, but she 
kept on. She went herself to Kimball, 
after he had refused me, and got his help 
to keep you out of prison. Then, against 
my will, against the best that I could do 
to stop her, she turns over all this to you, 
and goes out with nothing, and you ask, 
“How Jane?” 


Finally Jane and Ben are left alone. 
The girl, on the point of going, reminds 
him that he is free, and has the money 
and the farm. 


BEN. They ain’t worth a damn with you 
gone. I didn’t know that till just now. 
But they ain’t. 

JANE. It’s sort of sudden, the way you 
found that out. 

BEN. Oh, it don’t take long for a man 
to get hungry. It only takes a minute for 
a man to die. You can burn down a barn 
quick enough, or do a murder. It’s just 
living and getting old that take a lot of 
time. Can’t you stay here, Jane? 

JANE. There’s Nettie. 

BEN. Nettie—that couldn’t stand the 
gaff—that run out on me when I was in 
trouble. 

JANE. It doesn’t matter what folks do, 
if you love ’em enough. 

BEN. What do you know about it? I 
suppose you’ve been in love a lot of times? 

JANE. No. 

BEN. Then you be quiet and let an ex- 
pert talk. I was lonesome and I wanted 
a woman; she was pretty and I wanted 
to kiss her—that ain’t what I call love. 

JANE. You. You don’t even know the 
meaning of the word. - 

BEN. Don’t worry me none. I guess 
the feller that wrote the dictionary was a 
whole lot older’n I am before he got down 
to the L’s. 

JANE. You’ve got good in you, Ben, 
deep down, if you’d only try. (Ben turns.) 
I know. It’s always been that way. You’ve 
never tried for long. You’ve never had a 
real ambition. 

BEN. When I was a kid I wanted to spit 
farther than anybody. 


She turns toward the door. The truth 
of her great love for him dawns on Ben, 
who does a bit of heart-searching and 
the curtain falls with an early wedding 
in prospect. 
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ESTIMATES AND APPRECIATIONS OF 
THE “DIVINE SARAH” 


Bernhardt to die, as she wished, 

on the stage, she yet died in the 
shadow of the stage. Her last stroke 
on March 26, coming almost three 
months to the day after she was taken 
ill while studying a new rdle, found 
her apparently recovering, and anxious- 
ly looking forward to the time when 
she could resume the work she had been 
forced to leave off in December. 

That she was the greatest actress of 
her time has long and universally been 
accepted as a fact. She had genius or 
she had nothing, as Royal Cortissoz 
observes, in the New York Tribune, 
and it told vividly in her original, mag- 
netic and strangely dominating pres- 
ence. What she gave her public, the 
New York Times reminds us editorially, 
was not so much parts as plays, not so 
much great characters as great moods, 
great moments. The supreme organ 
was her voice, variously defined as 
golden, as of velvet, of tempered steel, 
of the metal of a clarion. One word 
as she uttered it had a thousand in- 
flections——the word that means love. 
It purred invitingly and delicately ca- 
ressed; it languished, it exulted, it 
raged. In it lay the gamut of her art. 

Cortissoz thus pictures her as a hos- 
tess in her Paris home: “The room was 
filled with artists and litterati. She 
dominated them all. It wasn’t simply 
that she was the hostess and famous. 
Her personality did the trick, and what 
has always stayed in my mind has been 
the sense of a more than magnetic 
power in her, an authority rooted in 
qualities of art and experience. She 
was the master, the triumphant ex- 
emplar of a great craft. You feel about 
some theatrical celebrities that they 
have no margin, nothing in reserve. 
Affirming their success and their 
beauty, they have put all their cards on 
the table. In Bernhardt there was 
something over and above the technique 


A LTHOUGH it was denied to Sarah 


of the stage; there was genius, and, to 
that extent, mystery.” 

It has been said that she was inor- 
dinately thin. There is the classical 
anecdote of her tenuity: “An empty 
carriage drove up and Mme. Bernhardt 
alighted.” Meager as she was, however, 
this friend and biographer is of the 
opinion that it has been overemphasized 
by the caricaturists. The best portrait 
ever painted of her is generally agreed 
to be the one by Bastien-Lepage, a fas- 
cinating profile, reproduced on page 584. 
The nose is a trifle exaggerated and 
there is curiously exotic air about it. 
Bernhardt seems not a Frenchwoman, 
but a foreigner from one knows not 
just where. But “it remains the best 
portrait because there is in it the sug- 
gestion of genius which evaded Clarin 
and others to whom Sarah Bernhardt 
sat. 

For days following her death the 
French press relegated all other news 
to secondary place and carried columns, 
even pages, devoted to the great trage- 
diene. Some went so far as to appear 
black-edged, as on the occasion of the 
death of a Chief of State. All have 
paid moving tributes, not only to a great 
artist but to a great Frenchwoman. 

Writing in the Comoedia, the Acad- 
emician, Edmund Haracourt, a lifelong 
friend of Mme. Bernhardt, says: 


“During the last twenty years of the 
last century, during that period of care- 
lessness and esthetic beatitude which 
will no doubt in the future seem one of 
history’s paradises, she was the queen, 
the priestess whose authority was un- 
limited by frontiers. She united all people 
through the force of an idea and her 
prestige was such throughout the universe 
that a kind of international region was 
created about her person and by_ her 
genius; a creed which brought mankind 
closer together. During twenty years she 
enabled us to nourish the illusion that 
mankind was at last becoming united by 
means of a peaceful idea—beauty. No 
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other being has created among the multi- 
tudes peopling the globe at any one given 
moment such intense emotions; no other 
being has given rise to more frantic en- 
thusiasm. 

“She created ecstasies of art which were 
propagated across the whole earth. Each 
one of her gestures, her slightest intona- 
tions, were known to the whole world. 
Talma was content to play to a gallery 
of kings, but Sarah gathered a gallery 
of nations at her feet and five continents 
considered themselves sufficiently learned 
if they knew two names of our history— 
Napoleon and Sarah Bernhardt.” 


Referring to Bernhardt’s motto, 
Quand Méme, which had been hers ever 
since, as a small girl, she hurt herself 
trying to leap a difficult ditch, M. Hara- 
court writes: 


“In her long career she never renounced 
the proud will to achieve nor the honor 
to struggle for victory in her art. Quand 
Méme! Adverse Fate was never able to 
disarm her. Only a few weeks ago in the 
presence of three amazed Americans, we 
heard her say: ‘I have no money. When 
I make it, I spend it. And when I haven’t 
any left, I make it.’ These words, spoken 
at the very edge of the grave by a woman 
who made millions, will become historic.” 


Robert de Flers, the famous play- 
wright, writing in the Figaro, says: 


“The greatest artist of our epoch will 
leave behind her a long trail of light. 
Death only means that her eyes closed, 
that we will no longer hear her voice 
which was harmony itself, her voice which 
was at once powerful and fragile. Her 
soul will remain among us and those four 
syllables ‘Sarah Bernhardt’ will remain an 
expression of living beauty. It is prob- 
able that together with the names of 
Victor Hugo and Pasteur, that of Sarah 
Bernhardt is within the last century the 
most illustrious among French names.” * 


The Temps says: 


“Bernhardt’s great age could never 
weaken that gift which she received from 
nature of everywhere creating life. Her 
qualities and faults together pass those 
faults which were nothing but exagger- 
ated qualities—that courage, that pride, 
that goodness, that capricious humor and 
that irritability composed a remarkable 
figure into which were cast traits of the 
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greatest figures of drama and history. 
She was Catherine the Great of Russia 
and Adrienne Lecouvreur. She was Joan 
of Arc. She was Semiramis. She was 
incomparable and will remain unique. 
There will only have been one Sarah.” 


In the Gaulois Claude Farrere, a well- 
known novelist, writes: 


“Sarah Bernhardt was something far 
more than a great artist; she was a 


symbol and a legend and that a world- 


wide one. That is why it is perhaps not 
out of place for someone to step forth 
from the crowd and to say what the crowd 
thought of the wonderful departed—not 
only the French crowd, for the shining 
light of Sarah Bernhardt was not arrested 
at our frontiers. No one in our country, 
neither man nor woman, ever did more 
for the illustration of our national genius 
abroad.” 


A rare character, indomitable in 
pride as in will. During her last stay 
in New York, at the time of the visit 
of Marshal Joffre, she was ill in hospi- 
tal, and necessarily out of the public 
eye. One of her American friends, who 
had attended her faithfully, excused an 
absence of some days on the plea that 
she had been busy on the Joffre recep- 
tion committee. “Joffre?” asked Bern- 
hardt, knitting her eyebrows, “Joffre? 
Qui est-ce?” 

The Bernhardt family history is 
more a matter of conjecture than actual 
knowledge. She herself is quoted as 
saying that her father was Dutch and 
her mother French, which is borne out 
by her birth certificate, produced when 
she entered the Conservatoire. Louis 
Schneider, an authority on French 
stage history, writing in the Gavwlois, 
says Sarah Bernhardt was one of 
eleven sisters, and that her father was 
a Dutch Jew. He was an export broker 
and died at an early age. None of 
Bernhardt’s biographies identifies her 
father more exactly. There is no men- 
tion of his having been married more 
than once and no reference to Sarah 
having any sisters or brothers. She was 
born October 22, 1845, and at the age of 
twelve was baptized into the Catholic 
faith, in which she remained to the 
end. 
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IS THE FRENCH RACE COMMITTING 
SUICIDE? 


governments. Too large a popu- 

lation presses for distribution in 
colonies or absorption into an inten- 
sive industrialization based on foreign 
trade. Too small a population leads 
to shortage of labor, insufficient crops, 
stagnation in business, and fears for 
the national life—as in France to-day. 

Whether the birth rate be high or 
low it is a source of harassments to the 
legislators and premiers. Mussolini is 
begging the United States to raise the 
quota limits and admit a greater num- 
ber of Italy’s prolific sons. England 
is advertising the charms of Rhodesia 
and Alberta to lure out of her over- 
crowded land a portion of the surplus 
population—with accompanying fears 
that thus will be drained away the best 
blood of the homeland, the most adven- 
turous, most vigorous element. 

Turkey, like France, has too few peo- 
ple, and is determined to raise the birth 
rate. Before taking up the question in 
France, where the problem is serious 
enough to justify fears that the French 
race is slowly but surely committing 
suicide, consider the expedients which 
have just been adopted by Turkey to do 
away with celibacy, so that they can 
later be compared with similiar French 
expedients. 

A new law, described by a correspon- 
dent for the New York Tribune as a 
sort of Volstead act for the prohibition 
of celibacy, has just been enacted by 
the Angora National Assembly. It is 
a law to compel marriage, early mar- 
riage, late marriage, and a maximum 
of both. 

The lowest age at which a marriage 
can be contracted is fixed at eighteen 
years. Those who at twenty have not 
voluntarily married are compelled to 
do so by the state. 

Turkey is determined to augment its 
man-power. 

The threatened decline in man-power 


PP "rovernments statistics trouble all 


is what is most alarming the French 
government, likewise. At the present 
rate of decrease France will have fewer 
than thirty million people fifty years 
hence, and Germany will have ninety 
or a hundred million. A hundred years 
hence there may be no France left at 
all, and if her countrysides are not to 
be entirely empty they will be filled 
with North Africans, negroes, Berbers, 
Poles, Italians, Spaniards and Fla- 
mands. 

The problem has fully gripped the 
attention of France, and a most elabo- 
rate program of expedients for stimu- 
lating the birth rate has been proposed 
by a parliamentary commission. These 
proposals are summarized as follows by 
Stephane Lauzanne, editor of Le Matin: 


First—That large families be freed 
from taxes. For instance: the father 
of four living children would have no 
income tax to pay, when the income is 
less than 30,000 francs ($6,000). But, 
on the other hand, bachelors would have 
their income tax raised by 50 per cent., 
and the childless married taxpayers 
would have theirs raised by 20 per cent. 

Second—That large families be grant- 
éd a reduction in inheritance taxes. For 
instance: when a father or a mother left 
four living children at their death, there 
would be no fees if the personal prop- 
erty or real estate did not exceed $40,- 
000. But, on the other hand, an only 
son would have his inheritance taxes 
increased threefold. 

Third—That in order to avoid the 
parceling out of inheritances, the free- 
dom of the testator be granted to all 
Frenchmen. 

Fourth—That premiums be allotted 
by the state and by the municipalities 
to all large families. Thirty French 
departments already have instituted 
bonuses. In the department of the 
Rhone, for instance, a sum of 300 francs 
is paid to every mother of a family who 
bears her third child. This sum is in- 
creased up to 1,000 francs for the tenth 
child. It is now proposed to extend this 
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measure to all the departments and to 
increase the sum. 

Fifth—That, inasmuch as one of the 
principal causes of depopulation is the 
lack of housing, numerous cheap houses 
be constructed, with a priority for lodg- 
ing those families who have several 
children. 

Sixth — That French railway com- 
panies already have consented to reduc- 
tions on the rate of the railway tickets 
to large families. Why, asks the parlia- 
mentary commission, has the same ad- 
vantage not been granted in all the 
large towns to large families traveling 
by the subway or in the tramways? 
Why should there not be a reduction on 
the price of the gas or the electricity 
for fathers of four children, with an 
increase of the same rates for the child- 
less families? 

Seventh—It is proposed that all the 
large industrial and commercial com- 
panies take into account the number of 
children which their workmen or em- 
ployees have charge of when calculating 
agi salaries. 

ighth—That the commission requests 
that a double suffrage be granted to the 
fathers of families. At present every 
man has only the right of a single vote. 
It is proposed to grant two votes to the 
father of four children. It is likewise 
proposed, since the women are not ad- 
mitted to vote, to grant one vote to the 
mother of four children. 


The very enumeration of these reme- 
dies indicates how great is the evil. 
One thing is certain, and that is that 
France must wake up and wake up 
quickly. It is a question of life or 
death. It would be in vain for France 
to have vanquished Germany if France 
were to be vanquished by depopulation. 

The prejudice against children in 
France is extraordinarily widespread. 
Everybody wants children—in someone 
else’s home, or someone else’s apart- 
ment house. On March 21 the Cham- 
ber of Deputies debated a bill to com- 
pel landlords to admit families with 
babies or render themselves liable to 
fines of 500 to 5,000 francs. At present 
houseowners put clauses into leases 
stipulating that the arrival of the stork 
shall invalidate the lease and automati- 
cally cancel it. 


Meanwhile the drift of the agricul- 
tural population to the cities continues, 
until to-day there is said to be a for- 
sale sign on more than ten per cent. of 
all French arable land. Life is too hard 
on farms whose men were all killed 
in the war. Each political party, and 
there are a dozen or more, has its solu- 
tion to offer for the population “crisis,” 
but the only one which seems to have 
any likelihood of acceptance is the sub- 
sidy solution—bonuses for babies. Com- 
mittees and commissions and alliances 
distribute leaflets picturing France as 
a woman with two coffins on her right 
and one cradle on her left, inquiring 
whether her sons love her so perversely 
that they will die for her, but will re- 
fuse to keep her alive. All to no avail 
—the babies themselves refuse to live. 
Eighty thousand of the three hundred 
thousand born a year ago are estimated 
to have died during their first year. 

The economists say that France must 
give up her preponderant interest in 
agriculture and develop such industrial 
resources as she has so that she may 
become a great raanufacturing nation, 
or else she will inevitably slip into an 
insignificant position as one of the mar- 
ket gardens of the world. 

It is this impending elimination of 
France as a great power that troubles 
her government most of all. In a cen- 
tury the size of French families has 
shrunk from 4.5 children per family in 
1800 to 3.3 children per family in 1850, 
then: to 2.5 children in 1900, and now 
the rate is 1.7 children per family. 

Edith Sellers, writing in the Con- 
temporary Review, tells of a gathering 
of French men and women who were 
rejoicing over the present position of 
France, on top of the world, so to speak. 
Everything was possible. The enemy 
was conquered. The earth was theirs, 
they felt. Good times were coming with 
honor and glory. But they were all 
silenced, and departed mournfully from 
their festive dining-hall when a woman 
arose and announced with bombshell 
effect: “You seem to forget that for 
every baby born in France, half a dozen 
babies are born in Germany!” 
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CELEBRATING THE CENTENARY OF 
“HOME, SWEET HOME” 


first time that “Home, Sweet 

Home” was sung in public is to 
be observed on May 8 by London mu- 
sicians. As yet no definite commemo- 
rative ceremony has been decided upon, 
but the hope is expressed that the old 
song will be sung at concerts throughout 
the world. The original manuscript of 
the song has lately come into possession 
of the University of Rochester, New 
York. No other song ever written, it 
is said, is so well known, or can be 
sung by so many people without the 
aid of printed words or music. 

Even with the aid of an anniversary, 
says a writer in the New York World, 
it is hard to realize that there ever was 
a time when nobody had heard “Home, 
‘Sweet Home.” It*has all the vitality 
of a‘folk-song, and holds its own amid 
changing fashions. Half a century ago, 
Adelina Patti’ could “bring down the 
house’ by adding it to the tuneful arias 
of her day. * At’ the present time Galli- 
Curci can effectively sing it after a pro- 
gram of modern music. Poets and mu- 
sicians of authority have declared that 
neither the words nor the melody of the 
song is really great; but they have the 
quality that associates them with a uni- 
versal instinct. 

One effect of the anniversary move- 
ment has been to reawaken interest in 
the author of the words of the song, 
John Howard Payne. We read in the 
World that Payne was born in New 
York, June 9, 1791. His father, Wil- 
liam Payne, came from an old Massa- 
chusetts family. His mother, Sarah 
Isaacs, was a Jewess. Payne’s father 
was principal of a school at East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island. Later the family 
moved to New York, and still later to 
Boston. 

As a boy Payne’s interests lay in the 
direction of literature and the theater. 
When his father’s bankruptcy made the 
choice of a profession imperative, he 


[T's hundredth anniversary of the 


chose the stage. His début in 1809 in 
the part of “Young Norval” at the old 
Park Theater, New York, is still reck- 
oned a notable event in theatrical annals. 

Four years later we hear of him in 
England, heralded as “the American 
Roscius” and winning new laurels as 
the first American actor of note seen on 
the British stage. His ambition now was 
to write as well as to act, and his trag- 
edy, “Brutus,” produced in the Drury 
Lane Theater with Edmund Kean in 
the title réle, was a great success. He 


-was destined to experience bad luck as 


well as good, and to see the inside of a 
debtors’ prison before he reached the 
zenith of his career. 

“Home, Sweet Home” was written in 
1822. It was at first embodied in a 
play called “Angioletti,” which Payne 
reshaped under the title, “Clari, the 
Maid of Milan,” and was one of a num- 
ber of manuscripts sent to Charles Kem- 
ble, of the Convent Garden Theater, for 
which he received 250 pounds. 

The old tradition that Payne was a 
houseless, penniless wanderer when the 
song was written is dispelled in the 
World article, from which we learn 
that, on the contrary, he was a fairly 
successful playwright, with money in 
hand and good prospects ahead. He 
himself has said that he wrote the song 
in a mood of depression on a dull Oc- 
tober day as he watched street crowds 
from a window. He has also told us 
something of his share in the musical 
side of the song. The actual composer 
was Henry R. Bishop, but Payne, it 
seems, made the musical suggestion 
that Bishop adapted, and an unknown 
Italian girl, singing a melody which 
Payne jotted down as well as he could, 
may be said to have been the first in- 
spiration of the whole effort. 

Pictures of Payne and of the East 
Hampton cottage linked with his song 
may be found in the art gravure section 
of this issue of CURRENT OPINION, 
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TTHE FOREMOST WOMAN PREACHER} 
OF OUR GENERATION 


worked, but it surely applies to 

the English woman preacher, 
Maude Royden, who has lately made 
an extensive speaking tour in our cen- 
tral and eastern States. This frail 
figure, who limps along with the aid of 
a stick and who impresses all with the 
power of a strange and vivid personal- 
ity, may strike one at first as something 
of a contradiction. She is Anglican 
and Congregationalist; aristocrat and 
Socialist; conservative and _ radical. 
But as one gets to know her better one 
finds her apparently contradictory qual- 
ities resolved in a character that for 
upward of ten years has been exerting 
a nation-wide influence in her native 
land and that earned for her an un- 
questioned place in the much-discussed 
book, “Painted Windows,” a study of 
the twelve most distinguished leaders 
of English thought and life. 

Her colleague at Eccleston Guild- 
house, London, the Rev. Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, has described her as among 
the five or six greatest orators of our 
time in England, and “few who- have 
heard her at her best,” says a writer 
in the New York Churchman, “would 
dispute this assessment of her gifts.” 
The same writer continues: 


Tw word “unique” has been over- 


“If she has gained this high rank, it has 
not been by the use of rhetorical devices 
or by any deliberate straining after effect. 
A great part of the charm of her speaking 
lies in its perfect simplicity and natural- 
ness. You cannot have the least doubt 
that she is telling you precisely what she 
thinks and feels, and that she does not wish 
you to think and feel in the same way 
except as the result of sincere conviction. 
She affords an example of the eloquence 
that may reside in a style that is in the 
main quiet and conversational. There are 
no tricks of gesture, no purple patches, 
no carefully elaborated perorations. Miss 
Royden possesses a great natural advan- 
tage in her voice, which is at the same time 
mellow and penetrating.” 


A subject on which Miss Royden 
spoke with special enthusiasm on her 
recent visit was: Can the World Be Set 
in Order? She answered the question 
in the affirmative, but contended that 
the task could not be accomplished 
without the development of the spiritual 
side of life. “Civilization after civiliza- 
tion,” as she put it, “rises and falls 
until there seems to be a fatality in 
human nature, and none can escape. 
There is this fatality—we have not 
sought the spiritual foundation. . Will 
not the agony drive us to the necessary 
act of faith? Here, where you are free 
from Europe’s fatalism—here, may 
there not arise a law that will govern? 
May you not find it, and proclaim to a 





SHE LOOKS TO AMERICA TO SAVE THE 


WORLD 
Maude Royden, who has lately made an extensive 
tour in this country, expresses the hope that here, 
in an atmosphere free from Europe’s fatalism, we 
may learn to apply the laws of spirit to world- 
problems, 
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distracted and desperate world the way 
of escape?” 

In one of her articles (published in 
the New York World) Miss Royden has 
paid an ardent tribute to Jane Addams 
as the type of American for whom she 
looked. “Americans,” she exclaimed, 
“do you realize that even more than 
the name of Herbert Hoover the name 
of Jane Addams has made your coun- 
try loved—almost worshipped—in lands 
where children perish of starvation and 
despair is in men’s hearts? Some day 
you will know it. Some day you will 
understand that there is a passionate 
love and admiration for America which 
really belongs to Jane Addams first of 
all. Some day you will not be angry 
but proud that it was to an American 
woman that the women even of the 
enemy countries turned for help when 
the war was over.” 

In another of her articles, Miss Roy- 
den paid tribute to the Washington 
Conference and said that if America 
had done nothing else than suggest the 
idea that “nations should scorn to de- 
ceive and dodge and quibble with each 
other,” it had made an important con- 
tribution to the working out of inter- 
national problems. 

To Edward H. Cotton, of the Chris- 
tian Register, who asked her view of 
the League of Nations, she replied: 
“Let those who oppose the hope held 
out by the League of Nations find a 
better way.” She went on, in the same 
interview, to express her belief that the 
world needs the example of some strong 
nation actually laying down its arms 
and organizing for peace. “Two hun- 
dred years ago,” she said, “gentlemen 
would not go to an assembly of their 
fellow-citizens without swords by their 
sides. To-day a gentleman does not 
need a sword by his side to indicate 
his honor, but some man had to set the 
example.” 

The greatest need of our time, Miss 
Royden told Mr. Cotton, is to apply 
the laws of scientific knowledge to life 
and, above all, to the spiritual life. To 
quote her exact words: 
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“The one thing that remains is the hope 
of the scientist. When the proposal was 
made that a canal be dug across the 
Isthmus of Panama, the scientist did not 
say that the project opposed the will of 
God, that the Isthmus had been placed 
there to keep the oceans apart, and yellow 
fever added to make the engineers stay 
away. No, he drained the swamp, killed 
the mosquito, and controlled the yellow 
fever. The history of our race has been 
the adapting of man to the world. Now 
science has changed all this, and seeks to 
adapt the world to man. It seeks to dis- 
cover the cause of disease, to reforest 
countries and change climates. With mag- 
nificent assurance, science is working to 
make the world a place in which men and 
women may live. I do not know to what 
a state of bankruptcy the next war may 
reduce America, but Europe is already so 
reduced. 

“Huge antediluvian creatures have dis- 
appeared from the earth because they 
could not adapt themselves to the world. 
They went, not because they were not 
heavily armed, but because they lacked 
brains. The dinosaur carried an elaborate 
system of defensive armor on his back. 
He was huge enough, physically speaking. 
He went, not because he was not heavily 
armed, but because he lacked brains. The 
dinosaur was big all over, but his head. 
He found difficulty in getting food. He 
said: ‘I can’t change. My grandfather 
was this way.’ Some politicians say we 
can’t change or set the world in order. 
That is a blasphemy in the face of all our 
past. Resignation in the face of what the 
world presents to-day is a vice, not a 
virtue. 

“The scientist has helped us grasp this 
truth, that all the energies that move the 
world are subject to universal law. © All 
the energies in the universe are governed 
by law. We cannot escape that truth. 
We cannot break that law, or cajole it or 
bribe it. Every one knows that natural 
laws do not change at the caprice of man. 
The entire edifice of modern living is built 
up in faith on the trustworthiness of the 
universe. God will not hold up your 
church if you build it on a quagmire; if 
the foundation on which you build is shift- 
ing the house will fall, and all the prayers 
in the world will not save it.” 


Miss Royden’s father was Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool and head -of the 
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THE RISE IN THE COST OF EDUCATION 


Board of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany. She studied at Oxford, but could 
not reconcile herself to upper-class life 
and was soon engaged in social work 
in the slums of Liverpool. This led, 
first, to activities in behalf of the 
woman suffrage movement, and, later, 
to the pulpit of London’s best-known 
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Congregationalist church, the City 
Temple. In her present work with Dr. 
Dearmer at the Eccleston Guildhouse 
she conducts services patterned on the 
order of worship of the Church of 
England, but with a freedom that at- 
tracts those whp would be repelled by 
a rigid uniforyhity. 





SHOULD OUR PUBLIC SCHQOLS BE RE- 
SHAPED TO MEET NEW CONDITIONS? 


CONTROVERSY that goes to 
A the very heart of the educational 

question was precipitated a few 
weeks ago when Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Learning, de- 
clared, in the seventeenth annual re- 
port of the Foundation, his conviction 
that the enormous expense of the 
American public school system endan- 
gers the very life of that system. Dr. 
Pritchett’s warning, allied with his 
statement that “the rise in the cost 
of education has come in large measure 
out of a transformation of the notion 
as to what a school is for” and with his 
characterization of vocational training 
as “an educational farce” was bound to 
create a mild sensation. We are never 
tired of reading and talking about edu- 
cation, if only for the reason that, like 
theology, sex and sociology, it repre- 
sents something so vast, so vague and 
so significant that every man takes 
pleasure in reading his own meaning 
into it. 

It seems that the cost of public 
schools increased from $140,000,000 in 
1890 to $1,000,000,000 in 1920, and that 
the cost of salaries of teachers has in- 
creased from $96,000,000 to $436,000,- 
000. Enrolment in the public elemen- 
tary schools has increased from 13,- 
000,000 to 22,000,000 in that period, 
while enrolment in high schools has 
increased from 200,000 to 2,000,000. 
As a result, municipalities and States 
are finding the rising cost of their edu- 
cational budget a serious problem. The 
question how to finance public educa- 


tion in facé of the.ather great demands 
made upon these *communities and 
States has become, as Dr. Pritchett 
puts it, acute. 

When he comes to consider the trans- 
formation of educational theory which 
he holds in large part responsible for 
the present situation, Dr. Pritchett 
speaks of two views of education. The 
first and more old-fashioned view held 
that there are certain studies which 
must be made the intellectual back- 
ground of any American child who is 
to become a good citizen. “He must 
know his own language. He must have 
some knowledge of elementary arith- 
metical processes. He must know some- 
thing of the government of his country 
and his rights and obligations as a 
citizen. In this day most people would 
admit that this minimum must embrace 
some acquaintance with the processes 
and results of science. If this be 
granted, a school offering its pupils 
four studies, to be pursued resolutely 
and vigorously during the terms of 
years that a pupil spends in it, would 
afford one conception of the function ~ 
of the school and the method by which 
that function would be performed.” 

In contrast with this notion there has 
arisen another theory of education 
that the child must know something of 
a great number of things that are going 
on in the world. “He must be taught 
something of art, something of science, 
something of literature, something of 
political economy, something of every 
form of knowledge in which the mod- 
ern world interests itself.” 
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HE IS NINETY YEARS YOUNG 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, keeps not only abreast, but ahead 
of, the times. 
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The first conception, according to 
Dr. Pritchett, makes for sincerity, for 
thoroughness and for intellectual vigor. 
The second, only too often, in the en- 
deavor to give the child some grasp of 
all knowledge, “gives him only the most 
superficial smattering,” and, instead of 
quickening his powers of reason, “tends 
to give him the impression that he can 
solve the problems of his own life and 
of his own country by the same super- 
ficial processes that he had learned in 
the school.” 

All of which was submitted by the 
New York Times to leading American 
educators with the questions appended: 
What do you believe the schools should 
teach? Does education cost too much, 
as the Foundation suggests? What do 
you feel to be the greatest educational 
need of the United States to-day? The 
replies received not only make interest- 
ing reading, but offer a definite line of 
thought in regard to the future of edu- 
cation. 

John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and William L. 
Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools in 
New York City, agree in thinking that, 
at the present time, we do not spend 
enough for education. “When the 
American people,” Mr. Tigert says, 
“are spending annually $22,000,000,000 
on luxuries, certainly they can afford 
to spend more than $1,000,000,000 on 
schools.” 

Two of the most thoughtful contribu- 
tors to the discussion are Prof. James 
Harvey Robinson, formerly of Columbia 
University, now-of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, and 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University. Both insist 
that the time is ripe for a fundamental 
reshaping of our educational system. 

The trouble with our schools, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson, is not, as the Car- 
negie report would seem to indicate, 
that we love the new too impetuously, 
but rather that we cling to the old too 
despairingly. A preliminary to any 
fundamental educational reform, he 
says, must be the humanizing of knowl- 
edge so as to make it really vital. 
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Dr. ELIOT MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS 





Professor Dewey is equally 
convinced that the attitude 
presented in the Carnegie re- 
port is inadequate, The older 
view, he argues, had nothing 
to do with the problem of fit- 
ting all the youth of the com- 
munity for proper membership 
in the comniunity, while the 
newer view has everything to 
do with this problem. A per- 
son, he tells us, who is not 
actually engaged in the proc- 
ess of readapting education 
to fit the new conditions and 
purposes thinks of education 
as something old and finished, 
something which has been go- 
ing on for a long time, and 
which has_ well - established 
principles. Change looks to 
him like a departure from 
sanity and order, and its re- 
sults like waste and confusion. 
To others (and Professor 
Dewey is one of them) “education is 
something new, almost contemporary, 
for which there are few guiding prece- 
dents, and where principles are still be- 
ing slowly and often painfully worked 
out.” 

Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, is strongly in 
favor of the broader curriculum which 
Dr. Pritchett distrusts. He offers the 
following suggestions: 





“Enlist the interest of every pupil in 
every school in his daily tasks in order to 
get from him hard, persistent and enjoyed 
work. 

“Make the training of the senses a 
prime object every day. 

“Teach every child to draw, model, sing 
or play a musical instrument and read 
music. 

“Make every pupil active, not passive; 
alert, not dawdling; led or piloted, not 
driven, and always learning the value of 
cooperative discipline. 

“Teach groups of subjects together in 
their natural relations. For example, 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry, or his- 
tory, biography, geography and travel. 
Associate reading, spelling and English 
composition, and secure practice in them 


new book, 
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THE GOOSE-STEP IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
This drawing was made by Art Young for Upton Sinclair’s 








“The Goose-Step: A Study of American Education.” 
It conveys the idea that America, in helping to conquer Ger- 
many, has itself been conquered by Prussian methods. 


every day. Teach chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy and geology together every week 
throughout the twelve-year course. 

“Put into all American schools universal 
physical training for both boys and girls 
from 6 to 18 years of age. 

“Make sure that every pupil has a fair 
chance to learn the elements of agricul- 
ture, dietetics, cooking and hygiene; every 
boy the elements of some manual trade 
and every girl the domestic arts. The in- 
struction in hygiene should include the 
defenses of society against the diseases and 
degradations consequent upon ignorance, 
moral depravity, poverty and vice. 

“To make room for the new subjects 
and for increased instruction addressed 
to the individual pupil, reduce class work 
and the size of classes, lengthen the school 
day, and shorten the summer vacation. 

“Keep the atmosphere of every school 
and family charged with the master senti- 
ments of love, hope and duty. Keep out 
both fear and selfishness. 

“There is no doubt that such schools 
will cost much more money in buildings, 
grounds, salaries and equipment than the 
American communities have been accus- 
tomed to spend. Therefore, appropriations 
of public money and private gifts for en- 
dowments must both be increased.” 
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SOCIETY HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CRIME 


and Treatment” (Crowell), which 

Charles Edward Russell has de- 
scribed as “the greatest indictment of 
human blindness and folly we have had 
in this generation,” the Chicago lawyer, 
Clarence Darrow, points out that Amer- 
ica is the most criminal country on 
earth, and offers a few reflections on 
the subject. He ought to know whereof 
he speaks, for he has been practising 
law for forty-three years and has had 
exceptional opportunities to observe 
crime and criminals. His position is 
that of a social radical unaffiliated with 
any ’ism. 

The first chapter of the book is en- 
titled “What is Crime?” and affords 
Mr. Darrow a chance to explain his 
theory of the relativity of morals. 
There is no such thing, he declares, as 
a criminal type. We are all of us po- 
tential criminals, but some are subjected 
to great temptations and are caught 
and confined. Mr. Darrow argues: 


[: a new book, “Crime: Its Cause 


“The fact is, none of the generally ac- 
cepted theories of the basis of right and 
wrong has ever been the foundation of law 
or morals. The basis that the world has 
always followed, and perhaps always will 
accept, is not hard to find. 

“The criminal is the one who violates 
habits and customs of life, the ‘folk-ways’ 
of the community where he lives. These 
customs and folk-ways must be so im- 
portant in the opinion of the community 
as to make their violation a serious affair. 
Such violation is considered evil, regard- 
less of whether the motives are selfish or 
unselfish, good or bad.” 


The real causes of crime, Mr. Darrow 
proceeds, must be sought, first, in he- 
redity, which has poorly equipped most 
people to fight the battle of life, and in 
environment, which has made existence 
for many “a dead thing, a dreary 
round.” It may seem strange that young 
men should turn to what, at first sight, 


is the worst business in the world, a 
life of crime, but many influences, as 
Mr. Darrow shows, tend to push ado- 
lescent character, chafing under the 
burden of long and monotonous hours 
of work, into anything that promises 
excitement and quick rewards. 

In a sense, Mr. Darrow insists, we 
actually manufacture criminals because 
we are so oblivious to the emotional life 
of man. “The great masses of men,” 
as he puts it, “have no capacity, or 
chance to prepare a proper environ- 
ment in the intense commercialism and 
mad rush of to-day.” There are long- 
ings in every human heart for beauty, 
for music or art, for adventure or spec- 
ulation. We have failed to provide ade- 
quately for any of these longings, and 
then we wonder that outraged instincts 
find expression in criminal ways. 

It is calculated that not less than 80 
per cent. of all crimes are property 
crimes, and it has been noted in every 
civilized country that the number of 
property crimes materially increases in 
the cold months and diminishes in the 
spring, summer and early autumn. The 
obvious comment to make on this is that 
employment is less regular in the win- 
ter time, expenses of living are higher, 
idle workers are more numerous, wages 
are lower, and, in short, it is harder for 
the poor to live. Mr. Darrow writes: 


“Most men and women spend their whole 
lives close to the line of want; they have 
little or nothing laid by. Sickness, hard 
luck, or lack of work makes them penni- 
less and desperate. This drives many over 
the uncertain line between lawful and 
unlawful conduct and they land in jail. 
There are more crimes committed in hard 
times than in good times. When wages 
are comparatively high and work is steady, 
fewer men enter the extra-hazardous oc- 
cupation of crime. Strikes, lockouts, panics 
and the like always leave their list of 
unfortunates in the prisons. Every law- 








“LIFE SHOULD BE MADE EASIER” 


yer engaged in criminal practice has no- 
ticed the large numbers of prosecutions 
and convictions for all sorts of offences 
that follow in the wake of strikes and 
lockouts. 

“The cost of living has also had a direct 
effect on crime. Long ago, Buckle, in his 
‘History of Civilization,’ collected statis- 
tics showing that crime rose and fell in 
direct ratio to the price of food. The life, 
health and conduct of animals are directly 
dependent upon the food supply. When 
the pasture is poor, cattle jump the fences. 
When food is scarce in the mountains and 
woods, the deer come down to the farms 
and villages. And the same general laws 
that affect all other animal life affect men. 
When men are in want, or even when their 
standard of living is falling, they will take 
means to get food or its equivalent that 
they would not think of adopting except 
from need. This is doubly true when a 
family is dependent for its daily bread 
upon its own efforts.” 


The moral that Mr. Darrow draws 
from all this is a dual one. He would 
have us, first of all, change our attitude 
toward the criminal; recognize in him 
a victim of circumstances beyond his 
control; and treat him as such a victim 
when we have to arrest him. “Man is 
in no sense the maker of himself and 
has no more power than any other ma- 
chine to escape the law of cause and 
effect. He does as he must. There- 
fore, there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility in the sense in which this 
expression is ordinarily used. Punish- 
ment as something inflicted for the 
purpose of giving pain is cruelty and 
vengeance and nothing else.” 

The second point which Mr. Darrow 
emphasizes is that there cannot be any 
considerable decrease in crime until 
our entire economic system is improved. 
He says, in concluding: 


“We must learn to appraise rightly the 
equipment of every child and, as far as 
possible, of every adult to the end that 
they may find an environment where they 
can live. It must never be forgotten that 
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man is nothing but heredity and environ- 
ment and that the heredity cannot be 
changed but the environment may be. In 
the past and present, the world has sought 
to adjust the heredity to environment. The 
problem of the future in dealing with crime 
will be to adjust environment to heredity. 
To a large extent this can be done in a 
wholesale way. Any improved social ar- 
rangement that will make it easier for the 
common man to live will necessarily save 
a large number from crime. Perhaps if 
the social improvement should be great 
enough it would prevent the vast majority 
of criminal acts. Life should be made 
an pence mass from which the 
criminal is ever coming. As far as ex- 
perience and logic can prove anything, it 
is certain that every improvement in envi- 
ronment will lessen crime.” 
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HE TRACES CRIME TO ITS SOCIAL ROOTS 

Clarence Darrow, famous labor attorney, declares 

that the culprit who is never arrested is society 
itself, 
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THE ONE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 


United States in entering the 
Great War was “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” but candor 
compels the statement that this pur- 
pose, so far from being achieved, is not 
even within reasonable distance of real- 
ization. It is no exaggeration to say 
that democracy, at the present time, is 
in disrepute. Bernard Shaw, at any 
rate, can assert his conviction that 
“everybody is tired of democracy” with- 
out being challenged, while Dean Inge, 
in his two volumes of “Outspoken Es- 
says,” has made it clear that whatever 
else he is, or is not, he is not a demo- 
crat. Lenin and his Communists, Mus- 
solini and his Blackshirts, de Valera 
and the Ku Klux Klan are all sympto- 
matic of a world in which the demo- 
cratic idea has lost much of its prestige. 
This new disillusionment, which in- 
fected even so great a democrat as the 
late Lord Bryce, is the subject of an 
essay in the New York Standard by the 
well-known English liberal and econo- 
mist, John A. Hobson. Mr. Hobson 
takes as his text Walter Lippmann’s 
recent book entitled “Public Opinion,” 
and rehearses Mr. Lippmann’s argu- 
ment that the success of democracy de- 
pends upon the dissemination of sound 
news and is somehow to be secured 
by pumping a flow of reliable informa- 
tion into the public mind. Then he 
says: “Mr. Lippmann does not seem 
clearly enough to recognize that his 
problem is not fundamentally an intel- 
lectual one but a moral. His social 
science cannot be got, or made effective 
for his purpose, until somehow or other 
the valuations and the moral outlook 
of the ordinary man and woman are 
changed.” 

But while we are waiting for moral 
regeneration we shall make no mistake, 
according to Mr. Hobson, if we put our 
faith in the one indispensable element 
in social affairs—common sense. It is 
common sense that ultimately must de- 
termine the fate of democracy. Mr. 


Tt expressed purpose of the 


Hobson defines common sense as some- 
thing “plain,” “practical” and “shrewd” 
that sees through plausible charlatans 
and false theories, refuses to push prin- 
ciples to logical conclusions, settles dif- 
ferences by compromise, is cautious but 
doesn’t look too far ahead, doesn’t allow 
itself to be “carried away” by enthusi- 
asm or passion, and prefers to take 
one step at a time and to judge each 
issue on its merits. Mr. Lippmann 
seems to deny, or at any rate disparage, 
the common mind, insisting that it is 
only individuals that count, but Mr. 
Hobson insists that even a crowd, much 
more an organized group, feels, thinks 
and acts as a whole differently by virtue 
of its collectivity or organization. He 
continues: 


“Democracy undoubtedly works, as far 
as it does work, by a sort of collective im- 
pressionism, the product, less of reasoning 
or calculation, more of ‘feel.’ 
some practical importance in getting rec- 
ognition for this ‘common sense.’ For it 
is politically advisable to furnish good 
opportunities for its exercise. I have but 
space to indicate one of these opportuni- 
ties. Voters should be able to hear the 
several candidates at an election express 
their views upon some separate important 
public issue, speaking from the same 
platform, so as to afford a good opportu- 
nity for the personal test of fitness on 
which common sense so largely relies. Let 
candidates of each party be invited to talk 
on a League of Nations, unemployment, 
reparations, or some other large issue, 
and you get the valid play of common 
sense in the formation of a genuinely pub- 
lic opinion. Such rude democratic senti- 
ment and thought cannot dispense with 
expert knowledge, and the more such 
knowledge percolates the general mind the 
better common sense will work. Intelligent 
common sense will doubtless rely more 
and more upon trained expert knowledge 
for the conduct of government, but even 
ill-informed common sense contains some 
qualities of wisdom for the conduct of 
affairs. We need not despair of democ- 
racy because it is slow to learn and think. 
We may hope that common sense will 
serve until trained intelligence is ready.” 


There is’ 
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RAINMAKING AND CLOUD-BREAKING 
FEATS OF ELECTRIC SAND 


cess at McCook Aviation Field, 

Dayton, Ohio, in dispelling fogs 
and clouds with electrically charged 
sand shot from airplanes, Prof. Wilber 
D. Bancroft, of Cornell University, and 
L. Francis Warren are reported, in the 
New York Herald, to be turning their 
attention to the problem that has long 
baffled science—how to compel storm 
clouds to discharge the water they con- 
tain. 

The experiments at Dayton, made 
with the cooperation of the army air 
service, are being continued at Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., on the direct Dayton to 
Washington air route, where fogs and 
clouds are not only more numerous but 
thicker than the experimenters were 
able to find at Dayton. And Prof. Ban- 
croft hopes that later the work may 
be transferred to some field near Wash- 
ington, in order to make tests near the 
sea, where fogs and cloudy conditions 
abound and where rain could be made 
to fall without causing damage, say, to 
a farmer who had just cut a field of 
hay and who would regard rainfall not 
as a blessing but as a curse. 

Costly, bitter experiences with dry 
spells in the San Joaquin Valley some 
years ago aroused in Mr. Warren a 
persistent interest in the problem of 
compelling rainfall in arid regions. He 


Pr cess at their remarkable suc- 


has been a cattle man and rancher. - 


Before the Boer War he was with Cecil 
Rhodes in Africa. He knows how re- 
gions arid may be made to bloom and 
prosper once assured of a reasonable 
amount of rain. He has seen big storm 
clouds pass over the San Joaquin Valley 
and not a drop of rain fall from them. 
He has seen the same thing happen in 
Montana and other parts of the West, 
and for years he had puzzled over the 
problem of rainmaking. 

It is the airplane, however, that 
promises to make artificial rainmaking 
feasible. Flying 400 to 500 feet above 
a cloud a mile long and a mile thick, the 


airplane scatters particles of electrical- 
ly charged sand above the tops of the 
clouds, enlarging the drops, coalescing 
them, or causing uncharged drops to 
evaporate, thereby compelling the larger 
drops to descend in rainfall. That is 
the theory which already has been as- 
tonishingly demonstrated in actual ex- 
periments. According to Mr. Warren, 
clouds have been made to disappear in 
ten minutes. 

The army air service is interested 
not in rainmaking, but in the dispersal 
of fogs. So, we are told, the inventors 
turned to the air service for the oppor- 
tunity of trying their experiment. In 
payment for their cooperation the army 
air service has been given the free use 
of the process, for which patents are 
pending, to clear the mists and fogs 
from flying fields. 

The plane used in the Dayton demon- 
strations carries eighty pounds of sand 
of 150 mesh. It has a wind-driven gen- 
erator and electric equipment capable 
of discharging sand charged either 
positively or negatively at the will of 
the operator. The idea is to charge the 
sand with electricity of an opposite 
sign from that of the raindrops in the 
fog or clouds; the sand is charged posi- 
tively if the raindrops are charged 
negatively and vice versa. Future de- 
velopments, it is hoped, will enable them 
to determine what clouds are charged 
positively and what negatively. That 
is a detail to be worked out. 

At 100 miles an hour this plane flies 
about 500 feet above a cloud, a mile or 
two long, then sweeps back again, cut- 
ting the cloud in two, and then cutting 
it in two again and then tearing it up 
into strips until finally the whole cloud 
disappears. 

In Dayton the airmen did not find 
heavy fogs or thick rain clouds. Often 
the amount of rain in a fog is not 
heavy and some clouds, too, do not con- 
tain sufficient moisture. In more than 
one case, while slight precipitation 
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was caused, this evaporated before it 
reached the ground. 

Clouds consist of a mass of little 
drops of water. When brought together 
they form large drops and come down 
to the ground as rain. Many of these 
drops, though not all, are charged with 
electricity to repel one another, or 
where they are not so charged they 
may be surrounded by a film of con- 
densed air. If the drops are charged 
positively, sand charged negatively will 
bring them together into large drops, 
which condense and fall. 

Researches show that a particle of 
atmospheric moisture carrying an elec- 
tric charge has a tendency to grow in 
size even under conditions adverse to 
enlargement and to cause uncharged 
drops to evaporate, the theory being 
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that the electric charge diminishes the 
surface tension of the drops and thus 
facilitates further condensation and 
coalescence. So the airplane, breaking 
up the clouds, forces the drops to coa- 
lesce and condense, and down comes the 
precipitation. The complete success of 
these tests awaits announcement. 

Not having experimented with rain- 
making, Prof. Bancroft makes no claims 
for this invention, but the Herald rep- 
resentative gathers the impression that 
in arid regions, over which clouds pass 
but fail to produce rain, the airplane 
cloud buster would prove a first-class 
agency in reclamation. Of course, re- 
gions where clouds never pass would 
be out of luck. It is not pretended that 
even this amazing invention can cause 
rain to fall out of the blue. 





PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE MUSICAL 
~ SOUNDS THROUGH THE AIR 


TRANGE but regular noises that 
S have puzzled Washington radio 

enthusiasts are explained by the 
announcement that photographs are be- 
ing sent by wireless from the Naval 
Air Station to the laboratory of C. 
Francis Jenkins, the inventor, in the 
capital city. Likenesses of President 
Harding, Secretary Denby and many 
others have been transferred through 
the ether, producing the rhythmic and 
somewhat musical sounds heard on a 
wave length of 425 meters. 

Not only photographs, but, reports 
Science Service, black and white draw- 
ings, sketches or handwriting can be 
sent by radio or by wire. At present 
the transmissions are over a distance 
of some five miles, but demonstrations 
from Washington to Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia are being arranged. 

The Jenkins apparatus has the effect 
of dividing an image of the photo- 
graphic negative being sent into many 
closely-spaced horizontal lines. These 
lines, point by point, are converted into 
variations in electrical intensity by a 
process analogous in some respects to 


the way in which a telephone trans- 
mitter converts sound into electrical 
impulses. These variations represent- 
ing the photograph are broadcasted 
like a radio telephone song or talk, and 
when received they are changed back 
into light variations and built up into 
the photograph again, line by line. 
The novel features of the apparatus 
are prismatic lens discs which in the 
sending set impress the picture point 
by point upon a light sensitive cell, and 
in the receiving set similarly impress 


‘the variations of light point by point 


on a photographic plate. These discs 
are really circular prisms near their 
circumferences, and the angle of the 
prisms constantly changes so that a 
beam of light passing through the pris- 
matic portion is thrown from one side 
to the other as a disc revolves once. 
The sending apparatus consists of an 
ordinary stereopticon projector and the 
prismatic disc. These impress the pro- 
jected photograph point by point upon 
a substance that has the power of 
changing light variations into electrical 
variations. This varying current is 

















amplified and transformed and then 
broadcasted. 

In the radio picture receiver, the 
incoming current moves a very small 
mirror. A beam of light, broken by 
the shadow of a human hair, is re- 
flected by this mirror so as to pass 
through a slit and be impressed upon 
the photographic plate by the prismatic 
discs. When black is being sent, the 
reflected shadow of the hair completely 
excludes the light from the plate, but 
when a light portion of the photograph 
is being received the mirror vibrates 
and lets through sufficient light to re- 


PLANTS AND CHILDREN ARE MUCH ALIKE 
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produce the tone of the original photo- 
graph. 

Any spark or arc radio telegraph 
transmitter can send black and white 
pictures, but a high-grade radio tele- 
phone transmitter is necessary for 
sending photographs. Photographs 
can, however, be transmitted over or- 
dinary land telephone lines satisfacto- 
rily. The inventor claims that his 
method is the first to transmit a flat 
photograph in adequate detail and shad- 
ing. The photographs received by radio 
have good detail and are said to be 
easily recogrizable. 





LUTHER BURBANK ANNOUNCES HIS 
GREATEST DISCOVERY 


the fiftieth anniversary of his ex- 

perimentation with plant life, that 
there has been growing steadily within 
his experience the belief that “in the 
development of the plant lies a great, if 
not the greatest, object lesson for hu- 
man beings.” For “plants are pliable 
and under the control of man, and can be 
bred and trained and developed, just as 
animals, including children, can be bred 
and improved and trained. And vice 
versa.” 

The crossing of species he declares 
to be paramount. Upon it, wisely di- 
rected, and accompanied by “rigid selec- 
tion of the best, and as rigid an exclu- 
sion of the poorest, rests the hope of 
all progress.” Choose the desired im- 
provement in a flower, a fruit or a tree, 
and by crossing, selection, cultivation 
and persistence the desirable trait can 
be irrevocably fixed. This, in his esti- 
mation, is the most important discovery, 
certainly the most valuable, that he has 
made in his half century of horticultural 
work. He goes on to say, in Popular 
Science Monthly: 


L tte att BURBANK announces, on 


“In that time, I have passed through 
a million interesting experiences, not the 
least of which has been to watch the de- 
velopment, through years of experimenta- 
tion, of productive, useful plants from 


forms that before had been comparatively 
worthless. I have looked down upon a 
miniature forest of 240,000 plum seed- 
lings, of as many distinct varieties, from 
which I was to make a selection, right 
here in my own grounds, of one tree, 
which, in turn, was to produce a plum 
that ripened rapidly, packed well, shipped 
well and sold well in the market. 

“T have had the pleasure of developing 
a chestnut—a tree that normally requires 
from 15 to 20 years to come into full bear- 
ing—into a tree that bears. nuts at six 
months from the planting of the seed nut, 
and is in full bearing at two years. From 
the small, hard, bitter quince I have de- 
veloped, by selection and crossing, a fruit 
larger than the largest apple, juicy and 
sweet when eaten raw, and as fine in 
flavor as the most delicious apple when 
baked. There is nothing in that quince 
except the best qualities of the original 
quince, but it has been given encourage- 
ment and opportunity to develop to its ut- 
most, and it has responded, just as any 
other plant, animal or child will respond 
and develop if so cared for. 

“T have taken the slow-growing, small, 
hard-shelled wild black walnut and, by 
crossing it with the soft-wooded, soft- 
shelled, edible walnut, produced a tree 
with a finer, harder wood than the black 
walnut, yet which grows many times as 
rapidly as the latter and produces better 
and more nuts. 

“Just now, I am trying to produce bet- 
ter grains, nuts, fruits and vegetables, as 
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well as larger, more beautiful and more 
fragrant flowers, striving not only for 
new forms, colors and sizes, but for those 
products of the vegetable kingdom that 
will provide more food and less waste.” 


On the Burbank farms in California 
more than 2,500 experiments are being 
conducted. Among those that have 
graduated into accomplishment this 
year are a variety of new grains, seed- 
bearing grasses, suitable for both for- 
age plants and for grain crops, and 
others for cereals; new walnuts, huge, 
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rapid-growing hardwood trees; which 
will produce more valuable timber in 
10 years than the now well-known vari- 
eties will in 50 or 100 years; a drought- 
resisting lippia for lawns in dry re- 
gions; a new asparagus, which is to 
the ordinary variety as the Burbank 
potato was to its predecessors; an arti- 
choke, the blossom of which is four 
feet or more in circumference; and a 
number of new climbing vines and 
flowers. These are only a few of the 
wonders on exhibition, 





BRAVING DEATH TO EXONERATE 
SPIDERS 


entist of the University of Ar- 

kansas, has permitted himself to 
be bitten by tarantulas in order to test 
the supposed fatal effects of their poi- 
son—and lives to tell the tale, in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. His experience 
is another link in the chain of evidence 
that the tarantula—popularly supposed 
to be a death-dealing enemy of man— 
is really about as harmless as the more 
familiar spiders that protect us from 
hosts of harmful insects. 

Professor Baerg first tested the ef- 
fects of a tarantula bite on a rat, and 
found that while the victim went into 
a prolonged state of coma, it survived. 
Then he induced an unusually large 
tarantula to strike him twice on the 
inside of a finger. The second strike 
perforated the skin and caused blood 
to gather. The sensation of the bite 
was like the prick of a pin, and the poi- 
son caused the finger to swell a little; 
yet no pain remained after two hours. 
The experiment was repeated, the taran- 
tula being induced to strike savagely, 
excreting more poison than before. 

Thus was shattered one of our ap- 
parently well-grounded beliefs about 
spiders. For example, people generally 
take it for granted that the spider is 
an insect; yet, we read, the members of 
the spider family, including the taran- 
tula, are far more closely related to 
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the lobster and shrimp than to insects. 
Spiders possess eight legs in most cases, 
while the insects have but six. 

“Spiders do all in their power to 
avoid aggressive contact with man,” 
says Paul Griswold Howes, authority 
on insect life. “They come about our 
houses for the flies and other insects 
that are attracted there also, and in 
this way continually work for our bene- 
fit.” 

This naturalist attributes cases of ill- 
ness resulting from tarantula bites to 
the poor condition of the blood of the 
person bitten, and affirm Baerg’s state- 
ments that the bite of the most “dead- 
ly” spider need not cause more than a 
few hours’ pain, if the victim’s blood is 
in normal condition. 

In breeding the tarantula members of 
the spider family are amazingly prolific. 
Professor Baerg observes that one fe- 
male tarantula he captured had con- 
structed a large silken bag about the 
size of a black walnut. She spent prac- 
tically all of her time sitting on the 
bag, and when this was removed a few 
weeks later it was found to contain 113 
young spiders and 460 eggs. Further 
examination convinced him that the 
young spiders subsisted on some of the 
eggs that apparently were unfertile. 
He also thoroughly establishes the fact 
that spiders are cannibalistic in nature 
when in desperate need of food. 
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BROADCASTING ABOVE THE CLOUDS 
IN BRAZIL 


HAT is declared to be the lofti- 
VY est broadcasting station on 
earth, located on Mount Cor- 
covado, overlooking Rio de Janeiro, 
has been installed by American en- 
gineers in conjunction with the Brazil- 
ian centennial. Reviewing the obstacles 
that were encountered and overcome in 
making the installation, J. W. Stroebel 
writes, in Radio News, of Canada, that 
two 125-foot masts were erected on the 
verge of the precipice on which are 
stretched a 153-foot, six-wire antenna 
between two 26-foot spreaders. The 
counterpoise wires are stretched clear 
of the mountainsides, down about 100 
feet to the tops of two poles 


Torrid Zones, and in the recent wet sea- 
son has been visited by tropical storms 
of unusual severity. The observations 
and records of SPC have been of par- 
ticular value in determining the pecu- 
liarities of the air as far as radiotele- 
phony is concerned. The experiences of 
this station in penetrating the Equator 
and the Torrid Zone, says the writer in 
Radio News, when correlated with the 
data being compiled by other stations 
and close students of the new science, 
will no doubt result in listing peculiar- 
ities of the atmosphere unknown to 
science to-day. The new station is said 
to be a commercial success. 





located near the terminal 
building of the railway where 
the wires converging sym- 
metrically form a _ 10-wire 
cage which loads into the ra- 
diotelephone operating-room. 

The call letters “SPC” were 
assigned to the station, the 
first. concert being “picked 
up” by many local receiving 
stations as well as by ships 
several hundred miles out at 
sea. The work of the station 
has “completely captured the 
southern republic.” 

Even though the sale of re- 
ceiving-sets in Brazil is pro- 
hibited, we read, several loud 
“speakers” have been installed 
in the Exposition Grounds. 
The President of Brazil and 
his official family listen in 
through a very attractive re- 
ceiving station installed in the 
President’s palace. 

SPC has a unique position 
in the radiotelephony broad- 
casting field. At- various 
times the station and an- 
tennae are in or above the 
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clouds. Rio de Janeiro is prac- 
tically on the boundary line 
between the Temperate and 
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HIGHEST BROADCASTING STATION IN THE WORLD 
It caps a mountain peak 2,175 feet above Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
as shown in the lower right-hand-corner insert of the picture. 
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K Livine PoETS 





S or is not Rudyard Kipling a great 
poet? In taking the Washington 
Herald to task for acclaiming the 

author of “Barrack Room Ballads,” 
“Seven Seas,” etc., as “the greatest 
living poet,” Harriet Monroe, editor of 
Poetry (Chicago), admits that Kipling 
wrote “some rattling good barrack- 
room ballads and two or three lyrics 
which will not easily be forgotten; but 
‘great’ is a large word, and these do 
not prove him of that caliber—in fact, 
it is probably as a teller of tales, rather 
than as a poet, that Fame will ulti- 
mately crown him.” Miss Monroe as- 
sures us that the “greatest” poet is 
not necessarily the “noisiest,”’ thereby 
intimating that Kipling is preeminently 
“noisy.” She ventures to say that 
when the ultimate rewards are dis- 
tributed to the poets of this era Kip- 
ling will not be one, two or three in a 
list of some eighteen contemporary 
poets whom she names offhand. 

The Herald editorial, to which Miss 

Monroe takes exception, reads, in part, 
as follows: 


“A few days past we stated that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling was, without the shad- 
ow of a doubt, the world’s greatest 
living poet—even if he did display a 
lamentable tendency to make a fool of 
himself now and then. Some reader 
has clipped the editorial and returned 
it to us with marginal notations. The 
words, ‘greatest of living poets,’ are 
underscored and accompanied by the 
following comment: ‘You are reducing 
Herald editorials to the rank of fatuous 
absurdities. I refrained from criticism 
of your last Kipling outburst, but this 
repetition is too much.’ 

“We are gratified, of course, to learn 
that the Herald has some circulation in 
Greenwich Village—for we presume the 
writer must belong there although he 


y 


refrains from giving his name or ad- 
dress. But we never before suspected 
for a moment that anybody, even in 
Greenwich Village, would dispute Mr. 
Kipling’s right to be termed ‘the great- 
est poet living.’ ” 


It is objected that the attitude of 
the foregoing editorial is “typical of 
large sections of more or less educated 
classes in this country who would be 
diffident if called upon to mention 
the greatest living inventor, financier, 
statesman, soldier, plumber, or other 
specialist” but who “feel perfectly com- 
petent to lay down their own as the 
ultimate fiat in the exceedingly fine art 
of poetry.” It must be remembered, 
incidentally and in fairness to the 
Herald, that it referred to Rudyard 
Kipling simply as the “greatest living” 
poet and not as a “great” poet, which, 
of course, is another matter. 

As cases in point, in her list of 
runners-up to Mr. Kipling, Miss Mon- 
roe -mentions her fellow townsmen 
Carl Sandburg and Edgard Lee Masters, 
who may with reason be regarded as 
“the greatest poets living in Chicago,” 
but whose titles to “greatness” are as 
yet open to question. 

Meanwhile, we regard the author of 
the two following poems, the first from 
the Lyric West (Los Angeles) and the 
second from the Outlook (New York), 
as the greatest poet living in San 
Francisco: 


THE STRANGE BIRD 
By GEorGe STERLING 


WE are not done disputing yet 
Which of us heard its singing first— 
A sorrow to a music set, 
Welcome as water is to thirst, 
Tender as sleep to old regret. 











It was a shy and nameless bird, 

And shy and nameless was the song, 
By morning twilight often heard. 

It kept where shadows still were long, 
Ready to vanish at a word. 


It sang, beside the quieter streams, 
Of beauty found perpetual— 
No loveliness that only seems, 
But all that made love beautiful 
And life more beautiful than dreams. 


Unseen by darkness as by noon, 

It slept, we thought, afar from fears; 
Though once we heard, below the moon, 
A strain like gladness told in tears, 
That rose, and sank, and died too soon. 


We hoped to find that hidden place, 

But evening shadows foiled the sight: 
Save of the song, we had no trace 

Of that cool secrecy of light, 
Where silence had a purer grace. 


It was not long we heard that tone, 
Unsolved, ethereal, rain-pure: 
One of us killed it with a stone, 
The story goes. We are not sure. 
Perhaps, we say, it has but flown. 


Perhaps it sings in other lands, 
Where all of which it told is found, 
As lovers clasp awaited hands 
And listen, dreaming, to the sound 
Of waves that cease on twilight sands. 


THE FOG-SEA 
By GEORGE STERLING 
‘THE morning is ten thousand miles 


away. 2 
The winter night surrounds me, vast 
and cold, 
Without a star. The voiceless fog is 
rolled 


From ocean-levels desolate and gray; 

But over all the floods of moonlight lay 
A glory on those billows that enfold 
The muffled sea and forest. Gaunt and 

old, 

The dripping redwoods wait the distant 

day. 


Unknown, above, what silver-dripping 
waves 
Break slowly on the purple reefs of 
night! 
What radiant foam ascends from 
shadowy bars, 
Or sinks unechoing to soundless caves! 
No whisper is upon those tides of light. 
Setting in silence ‘oward the risen 


stars. 
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Apropos of fogs, their spectral, phan- 
tasmagoric quality seems to us to be 
felt and admirably described in the 
first of the two following sonnets 
which distinguish the March Lyric 
(Norfolk, Va.) : 


A FOGGY AFTERNOON 
By LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
ROUND all the house such ghostly 
noises go, 
As keep us by the fire the dull day through. 
On creeps the fog, and blots the ships 


from view, 

Reaches the wharf, and heaps it as with 
snow; 

Till deep in drifts, the worn gray timbers 
show; 

Till bough by bough vanish the willows 
few, 


And roof by roof the sodden highway too. 

Wordless we sit; the noises ghostlier grow. 

But once—a break! and there across the 
street, 

Beneath a tattered awning stands a lad, 

With store of purple violets and white. 

Two lovers stop to buy his blossoms sweet; 

She pins them at her throat, and slim and 
glad, 

They onward pass, turn spectral, fade 
from sight. 


A PORTRAIT 
By LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


BERIND the plaintive weather of your 
smile, 

What crumbling Aprils, 
tumults lie, 

You, that are gone from us a many a 
while, 

Beyond the fall of leaf, or change of sky? 

What phantom thing went by your half- 
lit pane, 

Some long since dusk, and in the going 
wept 

Its ended loveliness? In the pale rain, 

The tall house shook, and ever after kept 

The look of tears. A dream may pass, 

And love be bitter-brief. From dreams 
cut free— 

That love is fleet as flower white or blue 

Unpetaled down a yard of village grass, 

You knew. I know, and break the heart 
in me. 

Count me the years till I shall smile like 
you! 


what frayed 
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The New Republic is to be congratu- 
lated on now and then opening its 
colums to such authentic and remem- 
berable verses as follow: 


FEATHER AND BELLS 
By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


NCE I could walk with love and 
beauty glowing, 
Feather and bells I had, and a wild heart 
rocking: 
Now I hear only doors forever locking, 
Now I hear only footsteps going... 
going. ... 


Once I could jest with dreams and laugh- 
ter, knowing 

I dared not know, yet glad for all their 
mocking: 

Now on shut doors I am forever knocking— 

Draggled feather and bells and a blind 
crow crowing. 


CLOTH-OF-GOLD 
By WINIFRED WELLES 


FERRIES never go to sea 
steamers ’ 
That are frilled with soft smoke, that 
curtsey to the town, 
And turn toward Spain with a stir of 
lacy streamers— 
For all of that, a ferry, cracked and 
brown 
And wistful as an old shoe, though it 
only scuttles 
Over a steel river worn to rusty red, 
Is the same as any steamer if you say 
that both are shuttles 
On one enormous loom, but with differ- 
ent lengths of thread. 


like the 


Steamers’ wakes are fine-spun, silk, moon- 
spotted 
And sun-striped, unrolling over spools 
of clear blue glass; 
And ferries’ tracks, as coarse as hemp, 
and clotted 
With the grit of minutes, jerk through 
tarnished brass. 
This is a heavy cloth they weave with 
horror, pity, 
Tenderness and courage in every sag- 
ging seam— 
Yet in the dusk it falls across a tired city 
In plaids of gold and silver, lighter than 
a dream. 


Few American magazines or news- 
papers have failed of being mediums of 
Clement Wood’s poetic expression, and 
we incline to the belief that the seed 
of his song comes to bloom in his latest 
volume “The Tide Comes In” (Dutton). 
We are tempted to quote a dozen or 
more fine specimen poems in this col- 
lection, other than have already ap- 
peared in these columns, but space 
limitations restrict us to the following: 


INVENTORY 
By CLEMENT Woop 


HAT comes in when the tide comes in? 
Bubbles borne on their brittle 
wings, 
Dragging seaweed and prowling fin, 
Snails and hermits and creeping things, 
Mouths that waited and claws that tore, 
Driven, for all of their deep-sea skill, 
Into the shallows and up the shore. 
Take what you will. 


What comes in when the tide comes in? 
Songs as light as the tumbling spray, 
Dirges heard where the heart has been 
Humbled, and couched with kinsman 
clay. 
Stars that glitter and stars that fall, 
Love, that haunter of shore and hill, 
Noon, and the final night of all. 
Take what you will. 


FOOTLOOSE AND FOOTFREE 
By CLEMENT Woop 


FOOTLOOSE and footfree, there is none 
can hold me; 
Not a girl and not a wife keeps her spell 
on me. 
Though I stay with her a space, while her 
arms enfold me, 
I must push my lonely way, fetterless 
and free. 


For I am my own man—wandersoul is in 
me. 
It was in the milk I sucked at my 
mother’s breast; 
It was she who taught me that never girl 
could win me, 
Bound upon an endless trail, and a long 
unrest. 


Heart-loose and heart-free, I am not for 
taking; 
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Not a wife and not a maid shall be sure 
of me. 
I must swagger on my way, though her 
heart is breaking; 
I must swagger on my way everlastingly. 


Among the many poetic things that 
are both said and implied in a late 
volume of lyric confessionals, “Rock- 
Flower” (Boni & Liveright), by Jeanne 
Robert Foster, we are particularly im- 
pressed by the following which serve 
to indicate the choral quality of her 
song: 


BETWEEN SLEEP AND WAKING 
By JEANNE ROBERT FOSTER 


THERE was a whirlwind, Pierrot, 
And my feet dancing. 
Are you at last flesh and blood? 


There was silence 
And a great wind, Pierrot, 
Blown shapes of sand. 


Let my fingertips close your eyes, Pierrot; 
Let my kisses still your lips. 
Tear off your mask! 


RAIN IN DECEMBER 
By JEANNE ROBERT FOSTER 


GRAY HAG, tell me no more you are 
the Rain. 

I know the Rain, her step is dancing- 
light; 

She was my Well-Beloved day and night; 

And when she came to me with spring 
again 

I smelled the beds of spice where she had 
lain. 

My body’s soft familiar she has been 

And all her colors are by heaven washed 
clean. 

O you have lied to say you are the Rain. 


Your step is heavy and importunate— 

Leering gray witch, who drive my soul to 
hate 

With terror of your madness. 
beat 

Me down and pleach me to naked bone. 

Living or dead, I cannot bear your feet 

Above my heart. Go hence! Leave me 
alone! 


You will 
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I BEND DOWN TO LIFE 
By JEANNE ROBERT FOSTER 


L IFE is a silver pool. 

I look therein and cry, 
“Heigho,” to the dreams that die 
When a cold wind shakes the pool. 


Life is a silver pool; 

I look therein to see 

If love can wait for me— 

And I see . . . the face of a Fool. 


Out of the silver pool, 

It looks up to the sky, 

To see if God rides by— 

The patient face of . . . a Fool. 


In the London Outlook we find, in 
the following verses, what seems to be 
excellent evidence that one Geoffrey 
Dearmer has been to a first-rate school 
for poets to attend with more regu- 
larity: 


BIRDS 
By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


EAGLES, you browless birds, who skim 
The sky on poised and feathered limb, 

You whom no skies’ top terrifies 

Taught me the terror of the skies. 


Cold cormorants, your spray-wet sheen, 
Your cold bead eyes of glassy green, 
And bubbling death-dive, swift and steep; 
Taught me the terror of the deep. 


Red-eyed, red-clawed you vultures keen 
Who find no carrion flesh unclean; 

Who gather and cry at life’s last breath; 
Taught me the sanctity of death. 


You whistling swans, your flapping flight 
A huge-formed arrow-head of white 
Over and down the horizon’s dip 

Taught me the law of leadership. 


You downy-eider, from your breast 
Plucking the down to build your nest; 
Taught me, as no commandment could, 
The sacrifice of motherhood. 


And you, live-crested cockatoos, 

Grave toucans, hornbills and hoopoes; 

Huge-billed, fixed-faced, preposterous 
birds, 

Taught me God’s wit surpassing words. 
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$100,000 SALARIES ARE COMMON, BUT 
UNCOMMON MEN GET THEM 


not so uncommon as one would 

imagine from the stir created by 
the Senate committee headed by La 
Follette in demanding and making pub- 
lic the salaries of Standard Oil and of 
railroad officials. Are they overpaid or, 
as the Financial World questions, with 
respect to some of the top-notchers on 
the payroll, are they actually being un- 
derpaid? 

The claim that the payment of “fancy 
salaries” to railroad officials is a cause 
of high freight rates and keeps labor 
from getting reasonable wages, seems 
to be reasonably answered by the Rail- 
way Age, whose statistician declares 
that “all the salaries of $50,000 or more 
given in the list published in the Senate 
committee’s report aggregate $1,602,- 
068 a year. This was one cent out of 
every $35 that the railways earned in 
1921. It took about two and a half 
hours’ earnings to pay these ‘fancy 
salaries.’ If all the men who receive 
salaries of $50,000 or more had worked 
for nothing in 1921, and the amount 
paid to them had been added to the 
wages of the employees, this would 
have added less than $1 a year to the 
wages of each employee, or three and 
a third cents for each working day.” 

The question seems fairly to be 
whether the work of these men—the 
official heads of our major industries— 
plus their experience and knowledge of 
their business, contributes enough to 
the welfare of their respective concerns 
and to the community at large to make 
them worth the money. The only 
standard that is either fair or available 
for determining this question is the 
private industrial corporations, which 
are out for net profits. The question 
they ask is not simply, “What have we 
got to pay this man?” It is, “How 
much can he earn?” And there are 
plenty of them that think the president 
earns $75,000 a year or better. 


G ‘st 0 of $100,000 a year are 


The Railway Age approaches the mat- 
ter from a somewhat different angle. 
It concludes: “These high salaries are 
the only big prizes the railways have 
to offer for energy, ambition and abil- 
ity. They are the prizes for which the 
most ambitious, energetic and able men 
in the business compete, and for which 
they compete by doing their work with 
all the energy and ability of which they 
are capable. To remove these prizes 
from the business would be largely to 
destroy the incentive of able men to 
stay in it and to put forth their best 
efforts.” 

Fascinating as is the short cut to 
riches and current as remains the be- 
lief that they are to be gained most 
rapidly by trampling down every con- 
sideration of business morals and even 
common honesty in the chase, it is 
refreshing to be reassured, by a writer 
in the New York Herald, that practical- 
ly all the men who hold the top jobs in 
the industrial world began at the very 


‘bottom of the ladder as lads and stuck 


to menial tasks that were their portion 
during the long “try-out” years. 

There was a time when a family’s 
big holding of stock in a railroad com- 
pany carried a presidency along with 
it. Not any more. A man to be a rail- 
road president nowadays needs to know 
something besides who his grandfather 
was. Only seven of the $50,000 rail- 
road men, whose salaries are questioned, 
had the benefit of a college education, 
and the majority of those who did go 
to college paid their way through by 
spending their summer vacations in 
overalls instead of tennis flannels. 

The common or high-school start on 
the journey to the top in railroading is 
amply vindicated in the history of the 
men who have arrived. These men are 
a unit in saying that a college education 
isn’t necessary; but in the next breath 
they admit that it helps if you learn how 
to use it, and the vital factor is that a 
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boy who elects the business of railroad- 
ing—or any other business—ought to 
know it before he goes to college and 
shape his acquisition of knowledge in 
such wise that it will be of value in his 
work. 

Perhaps the most illustrative story 
among all those of the railroad presi- 
dents who are charged with being over- 
paid is that of Howard Elliott, former- 
ly president of the Northern Pacific and 
the New Haven, now chairman of the 
board of the Northern Pacific. If any 
one in this galaxy had precedent of 
family and social connections it was he. 
He went to Harvard, but when the 
summer vacation came he didn’t hike 
for Nantucket or Bar Harvor. He hus- 
tled out West and pounded over the 
country all summer long as a level 
rodman at fifteen dollars a month and 
his “chow.” That was in 1880. In 
1888, after clerking in various depart- 
ments, doing whatever there was to do, 
he had risen to be general freight agent 
for four small allied lines of the Bur- 
lington system. He kept on climbing. 
It was a long, slow process, but it seems 
to have been the same with them all. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, who gets $100,000 
a year as chairman from the Southern 
Pacific, and who probably uses a smaller 
allowance of language than any man 
who gets a tenth of that sum, is another 
railroader who went to college, where, 
knowing just what he was going to do, 
he studied engineering. For four years 
he was a teacher, and in 1878, at the 
age of 24, went out as an engineer on 
railroad construction work. Then he 
was a division roadmaster, an assistant 
chief engineer, general roadmaster, 
chief engineer. In 1885 he was division 
manager in the Southern Pacific and 
ten long years later was general man- 
ager of the road. His rise was slow 
and exemplifies that of the others. 

In the Standard Oil category is 
George H. Jones—a man as unassuming 
as his name—who started life sorting 
rags in a knitting mill in Carthage, 
N. Y., at 9 years of age. His first salary 
as a rag picker was 35 cents a day—a 
ten-hour day. His present pay is at the 
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rate of $100,000 a year, and nobody in 
the Standard Oil Company feels he is 
overpaid. As one man who is familiar 
with the oil business said: “I don’t be- 
lieve the Standard Oil Company could 
get along without Jones.” 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of directors, who started his business 
career as a stock boy in a wholesale dry- 
goods house and came to the Standard 
Oil after a vigorous apprenticeship, 
calls his fellow directors “the boys.” 

“All the boys,” he said in reply to an 
inquiry, “came up from the ranks and 
they are all working members. ~~ We 
meet every day from 11 to 1, and in 
addition they have their own particular 
jobs to look after. I don’t believe there’s 
a man on the board who doesn’t take 
home a black bag like this (lifting a 
bulging portfolio from his desk and 
letting it drop with a thud) every night. 
Sometimes I wonder when some of the 
boys, like Jones, for instance, get time 
to sleep.” 

Most of the men in high places in the 
Standard Oil started with the company 
in the nineties, and the salaries they are 
now receiving are, the Herald writer 
records, the reward of long service and 
hard work. “The company demands the 
entire time, energy and devotion of its 
workers. Putting it bluntly, the Stand- 
ard Oil takes the best from its braini- 
est men, and when they have reached 
middle age remunerates them with a 
handsome salary that enables them 
within. a few years to accumulate a 
comfortable fortune, so they can retire 
in comfort and luxury at the end of a 
hard-working career. The average age 
of a director is between 50 and 55. At 
60 a Standard Oil man is about through 
working. He’s played out.” 





The production rate in basic American 
industries for the second month in 1923 
surpassed any previous record except that 
for one month in 1917. In agriculture the 
partial recovery in prices has fortunately 
been applied to good crops, and the value 
of all farm products for 1922 reaching a 
total of $14,310,000,000 as compared to 
$12,402,000,000 in 1921. 
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THE RICHES OF THE RUHR 


RENCH occupancy of the Ruhr 
F Valley has awakened world-wide 
interest in it as one of the richest- 
known regions per square mile of earth, 
in resources of coal, steel and iron. 
With a visible reserve, according to ex- 
pert opinion, of 54 billion tons of black 
coal and about 4 billion tons of brown 
coal or lignite, the economic importance 
of the invested territory can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Before the war its coal fields, work- 
ing only 40 per cent. of their capacity, 
produced 90 million tons a year, a total 
second only to that mined in the Penn- 
sylvania fields. At the same time about 
5 million tons of pig iron, or 10 per 
cent. of the world’s entire supply, were 
manufactured. Its industrial develop- 
ment since the Franco-Prussian War is 
illustrated by the growth of population 
from less than 800 persons to the square 
mile in 1870 to the present density of 
2,000. 

Naturally the population is, to a 
large extent, concentrated around the 
mining and manufacturing cities, such 
as Essen, the home of the great Krupp 
works, where during the World War 
nearly a million men were employed 
and where, even in normal times, close 
to 40,000 names are on the payroll. At 
the time of our American Civil War the 
total population of Essen hardly ex- 
ceeded 10,000. Incidentally, the Krupp 
works, founded by Friedrich Krupp, 
had even then been in operation nearly 
half a century. About 1860 the founder’s 
son, Alfred Krupp, began the manufac- 
ture of cannon and soon was supplying 
practically every European nation. 

Some two years ago, Mr. Lloyd 
George, in a speech in the British House 
of Commons, left no doubt as to his 
estimate of the importance of this re- 
gion to industrial Germany. “It con- 
tains,” he explained, “every quality of 
coal for every conceivable purpose for 
which coal can be used.” 

Withal there has been but little com- 
munity of feeling between the inhabi- 


tants of this region and those of the 
adjacent districts. War weariness of 
late particularly has dulled their sensi- 
bilities to a certain extent. They have 
been satiated with the strife and dislo- 
cation of war conditions. Moreover, 
states the Foreign Press Service, the 
people of this section seem to a large 
extent isolated, and exhibit an extra- 
ordinary ignorance, for example, of the 
affairs of eastern Europe, Russia, Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Of course the old nationalistic preju- 
dices still persist, but new problems 
have appeared on the horizon in late 
years. These include the two move- 
ments of fairly recent development, 
Separatism and Communism, represent- 
ing, on the one hand, the efforts of the 
capitalists and, on the other, the en- 
deavors of the workers to meet the 
economic problems created by the war 
and the Peace Treaty. 

Labor unrest, too, has constituted a 
serious problem, although the Ruhr 
miners and other laboring classes have 
always been, with those of “red” Sax- 
ony, among the most bitterly anti-mili- 
taristic of the entire former Empire. 
In view of these facts it is but natural 
that a question should have been raised 
in many quarters as to just what was 
the real purpose of France in occupying 
this district, a question the answer to 
which is under a certain cloud of un- 
certainty. 

In the Ruhr itself and in many other 
parts of Germany the predominant view 
is that France’s action was not under- 
taken with the idea of obtaining a 
guarantee for fulfillment by Germany 
of all the Peace Treaty obligations, but 
that the true objective revolved around 
its desire to obtain a permanent con- 
trol of the industrial activities of Ger- 
many, in order, perhaps, to prevent 
military preparations at any time. 

There are those who believe it is a 
possibility that, as a result of the 
French action in the Ruhr, there may 
be established a buffer state at the end 
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of an indefinite period of occupation. 
In objection to such it should be offered 
that ethnically, politically and econom- 
ically, the Ruhr is an integral part of 
a highly industrialized Germany, and 
that such a step would involve far- 
reaching consequences probably beyond 
their realization. 


Be these possibilities as they may, 
and there are many other views held 
in responsible quarters, the fact re- 
mains that the final potentialities of 
the French action are almost beyond 
computation, no matter what the imme- 
diate response may be. The outcome at 
best is a matter of speculation. 





A PAYING BILLION-DOLLAR CORPO- 
RATION FOUNDED ON TALK 


ITH the American Telephone 
W and Telegraph Company an- 

nouncing a prospective increase 
of its capital stock from $750,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 on account of the con- 
tinued large expansion of its far-flung 
business, the supremacy, in point of 
capitalization, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, long, known as the 
largest industrial concern in the world, 
is threatened. 

During the past year alone the tele- 
phone company added over 600,000 
stations to its plant. It now has over 
14,000,000 telephones in service. Its 
miles of wire now exceed 30,000,000. 
Daily talks over its lines number 38,- 
000,000, which is a figure comprehen- 
sive probably of much more than half 
as many different people, or a fourth, 
say, of the whole population of the 
United States. Its long-distance cables 
stretch out 3,000 miles over the whole 
length of which the human voice car- 
ries as from room to room in the same 
building. 

Reviewing this phenomenal growth, 
in the New York Herald, John K. Mum- 
ford reminds us that building and man- 
ufacture of whatever sort, whether it 
be sky-scrapers or ships or engines or 
hardware, have their limitations. But 
of talk, there is no end. Some of it’s 
business, some of it’s pleasure, some of 
it is so and a lot of it isn’t, but it talks 
dividends and has resulted in “a whale 
of a business built upon a prime human 
necessity. In Great Britain the major 
cities, with a population of nearly 
fourteen millions, send a lot more let- 


ters and telegrams than we do, per 
capita, but they have only 525,000 tele- 
phones—possibly because the inventor 
was a Scotsman. Thirty cities of the 
United States, with about double the 
population, have four million phones 
and more, which would seem to indi- 
cate that we do about eight times the 
talking that the average Britisher does, 
and it’s going to be worse.” 

Such distribution as this makes for 
special dividends and steady increase 
in capitalization. There is ground for 
speculation in the fact that in the 
United States there are 16.7 telephones 
for every hundred of population. 

To-day, it is reported, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company— 
the Bell system—has an organization 
of 250,000 persons and an equipment 
valued at $1,500,000,000. While the 
population and the business of the 
United States have grown 50 per cent. 
since 1900, the telephone service, indi- 
cated by the number of telephones in 
use, has increased 900 per cent. to 14,- 
000,000 in the same time. 

The Bell companies employ 130,000 
operators to serve some 9,000,000 sta- 
tions, which make over 11,000,000 calls 
a day. The 130,000 operators are lo- 
cated in 5,800 offices. The telephone 
buildings and land alone represent an 
investment of $150,000,000. There are 
to-day 197,000 stockholders of the 
American company. The increase has 
been steady and rapid. In 1900 there 
were only 7,500 stockholders; ten years 
later the number had risen to 20,400; 
by 1915 it was 65,000, and at the end 
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of 1921 it was 186,342. The wide dis- 
tribution of the shares among _ indi- 
viduals is revealed by the fact that 
twenty-nine was their average holding; 
185 stockholders owning less than 100 
shares. 
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The growth of the Bell is the fruit 
of a great inspiration which at first 
blush might seem grandiose, and of 
labor organized and motivated in a 
manner that seems wholly foreign to a 
business project. But “look at Ford.” 





STRIKING EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY 


told that this is the richest coun- 

try on earth, it is still possible to 
be startled by the recurrent evidences 
of our material resources and the way 
we use them. The items in a single 
twenty-four hours, gathered in the 
morning newspapers one day recently, 
recorded the fact that in 1922, as com- 
pared with 1921, the number of auto- 
mobiles in use in the United States 
increased by 1,850,000, or 17 per cent., 
and nearly 3,000,000 automobiles will 
be manufactured in the United States 
during 1923, it is now indicated. De- 
mand for gas-propelled vehicles in the 
next few months will smash records set 
up in 1922, preliminary reports show. 
Production in the first two months of 
1923 astonished the automobile indus- 
try. In February 254,415 passenger 
cars were manufactured. This is the 
biggest output of any month since June, 
1922, when 263,027 passenger vehicles 
were produced. June is a month of 
peak production, while Feb- 


A CCUSTOMED as we are to being 


than in the same month a year ago. It 
is also pertinent to note that in the 
year building and loan associations in- 
creased their membership 17 per cent., 
their resources 15 per cent. A signifi- 
cant straw in the wind is the announce- 
ment that the New York Consolidated 
Gas Company’s issue of fifteen million 
dollars’ worth of preferred stock was 
oversubscribed three to one in the 
course of six days. Twenty-two thou- 
sand persons applied for one or two 
shares. 

Such figures indicate a condition of 
amazing prosperity which, as the New 
York Globe observes editorially, is in 
the main not the result of merit, but a 
happy accident of our position. The 
Department of Commerce simultane- 
ously reports that our exports in 1922 
were smaller by $653,000,000 than in 
1921. While we are growing richer, 
however, that part of Europe which 
constitutes, with the Americas, western 
civilization, is close to the danger line. 








ruary output is usually com- 

paratively low. In the year #, Lous Spat LATEST FEDERAL 

1922 deposits in savings banks CHICAGO MBS 32.31 a ren 

increased one and a half bil- BUFFALO Hs 70.58 PER CAPITA 

lion dollars, the total now LOS ANGELES EN $75.03 DEBT 

being eighteen billions, more PHILADELPHIA NS $ 81.16 IN THE LARGE Cities 

than three-fourths the amount | san FRANCISCO so075 °° TYNTES STATES 

of a national debt. aellie BOSTON MME S 107.25 U.S. BUREAU of CENSUS 
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of life insurance. Records of : 
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that in the whole year 12 per CINCINNAT) TS $190.06 

cent. was added to the total, | averace ror ALL EN ¢ 85.68 

which is now more than fifty prem anyaneed 








billion dotlars. In the month 
of December the rate was 
actually 25 per cent. higher 


WHICH IS BETTER OFF, ST. LOUIS OR CINCINNATI? 
A low bonded indebtedness may prove not that a city is well 
governed but that it is poorly governed and is not making 


needed public improvements. 
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A Moralist in Slang 


S Samos—or some other Grecian 
A neighborhood—had its Aesop, so 

Indiana has its George Ade. His 
business, Carl Van Doren has lately 
pointed out in the Century, is “to give 
flesh and blood to maxims.” Now the 
making of maxims, as all must agree, 
is one of the oldest, as well as one of 
the most important, of human occupa- 
tions. It has been going on at least 
since the time of Solomon, and has 
found expression, generally, in proverbs 
or in fables. Among 
our older Yankees 
was a Franklin who, 
knowing that most 
of his fellow coun- 
trymen were shop- 
keepers or farmers, 
told the one group, 
“Keep thy shop and 
thy shop will keep 
thee,” and warned 
the other: “The 
rotten apple spoils 
his companions.” 
Among the newer 
Yankees is a George 
Ade who puts his 
reflections on the 
contemporary scene 
into moral tales such 
as “The New Fable 
of the Toilsome As- 
cent and the Shin- 








In his “Fables in Slang” (1900), his 
“Forty Modern Fables” (1901) and the 
later volumes which their quick success 
called for, George Ade, Mr. Van Doren 
goes on to tell us, walked close to a 
fertile soil along accepted folk-ways. 
What was first apparent in his work 
was an amused distrust of all who leave 
the beaten highway by any but the 
beaten paths. This distrust is keyed 
to the idea that those get along best 
who best mind their own business. 
“His fulcrum and his point of view are 
Yankee. His people, no less than he, 
whatever illusions 
they may cling to, 
have a steady sus- 
picion of saints and 
poets and reformers, 
of snobbishness and 
eccentricity and af- 
fectation. Like him, 
they are tickled by 
tales of townsmen 
who come off second 
best in bargains 
with rustics or with 
villagers; of rude 
Westerners who do 
not suffer by com- 
parison with East- 
erners of a higher 
polish; of simple 
Americans who, hav- 
ing tried the shining 
routes of Europe, 
come joyfully back 


ing Table-Land” and we HAS SOUNDED A GENUINE AMERICAN to the familiar hab- 
NOTE 


“The Fable of the 


its of their inland 


° e It is impossible, says Thomas L. Masson, for- . 
Wise Piker Who merly editor of Life, to overestimate the un- home. They like to 


Had the Kind of conscious effect of a George Ade upon a laugh at windy 


Talk That Went.” 


generation : a combination of naturalness, com- 
mon sense, sympathy, raillery, tolerance. 


statesmen, but are 
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willing to smile at politicians who hood- 
wink the populace cleverly.” 

That George Ade is primarily a mor- 
alist appears in his practice of seeing 
his characters as types. One of his best 
fables is used by Mr. Van Doren to 
illustrate his method in all of them: 


“‘The New Fable of Susan and the 
Daughter and the Grand-Daughter, and 
Then Something Really Grand’ is a comic 
history in little of American luxury. Su- 
san, who was ‘seventeen in Pennsylvania 
in 1840, married Rufus, and with him ‘de- 
cided to hit a New Trail into the Dark 
Timber and grow up with the Boundless 
West.’ In Illinois, when they had been 
settled a few years, Rufus once on a trip 
to the nearest town ‘thought of the brave 
Woman who was back there in the lone- 
some Shack, shooing the Prairie Wolves 
away from the Cradle, and he resolved 
to reward her. With only three Gills of 
Stone Fence under his Wammus he spread 
his Wild-Cat Currency on the Counter 
and purchased a $6 clock with jig-saw 
ornaments, a shiny coat of varnish, and 
a Bouquet of Pink Roses on the door.’ 
Jennie, their daughter, the fable pro- 
ceeds, married Hiram, money-changer and 
merchant, and lived in the county seat. 
‘Hiram was in rugged Health, having 
defended the flag by Proxy during the 
recent outcropping of Acrimony between 
the devotees of Cold Bread and the slaves 
of Hot Biscuit. . . . The fact that Jennie 
was his wife gave her quite a Standing 
with him. He admired her for having 
made such a Success of her Life.’ Once 
‘while in Chicago to buy his Winter Stock, 
he bargained for two days and finally 
bought a Cottage Melodeon, with the Stool 
thrown in.’ Their daughter Frances mar- 
ried a Chicago man named Willoughby 
who had inherited a part of State Street 
and spent his time watching the ‘Unearned 
Increment piling up on every Corner.’ 
Having filled their house with period fur- 
niture, Willoughby wanted to do more, 
and bought his wife a ‘rubber-tired Vic- 
toria, drawn by two expensive Bang-Tails 
in jingly Harness and surmounted by im- 
portant Turks in overwhelming Livery.’ 
Therefore, in 1913, the daughter of 
Frances and Willoughby arrived in Reno 
and began proceedings for a divorce 
against her husband Hubert because he 
had refused to buy her an eighty-thou- 
sand-dollar necklace. The moral, the tale 
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concludes, is that ‘Rufus had no business 
buying the clock.’ ” 


Mr. Ade may be said to owe his pop- 
ularity to the fact that he outdoes a 
nation of slang-makers at their own 
game. He has been working for years, 
he confesses, to enrich the English lan- 
guage. “Most of the time,” as he puts 
it, “I have been years ahead of the 
dictionaries. I have been so far ahead 
of the dictionaries that sometimes I 
fear they will never catch up.” Which 
leads to Mr. Van Doren’s comment: 


“And yet it is not so much that he has 
invented actual words themselves as that 
he has invented new combinations, new 
short cuts. Thus he says that a certain 
man and wife and daughter were thriving: 
‘The Fairy Wand had been waved above 
the snide Bungalow, and it was now a 
Queen Anne Chateau dripping with Dew- 
dads of Scroll Work and congested with 
Black Walnut. The Goddess took her 
Mocha in the Feathers, and a Music 
Teacher came twice each week to bridge 
the awful chasm between Dorothy and 
Chopin. Dinner had been moved up to 
Milking Time.’ By only one word (‘dew- 
dads’) is Mr. Ade here ahead of the best 
American dictionary; ‘took her Mocha in 
the Feathers’ is a fairly ordinary equiva- 
lent for ‘had her breakfast in bed’; but 
only George Ade would have hit upon this 
way of saying that the family now dined 
six or seven hours later than their agri- 
cultural forebears, or that Dorothy had 
not been born with much gift for music. 
If it is the luck of Mr. Ade to have issued 
from a nation which breeds and encour- 
ages such verbal pyrotechnics, it is his 
own merit to have devised a dialect which 
mingles the rapture of surprise with the 
satisfaction of comprehensibility. One of 
the simplest tests of an ingrained Amer- 
ican is to try whether in reading these 
fables he instantly understands even those 
locutions which he has never met before.” 


It is Mr. Van Doren’s conclusion that 
while the fables of Ade lack the wings 
of poetry or the readily intelligible wit 
which carry books to the ends of the 
earth, they incomparably fit certain 
phases of their own place and era which 
cannot be neglected. “The comic spirit, 
hopeful as love and as recurrent as 
hunger, has its Hoosier incarnation.” 
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Old-Fashioned Safety 


OLD-FASHIONED safety in a bond is like old- 
fashioned honesty in a man—the one funda- 
mental,indispensable virtue. One cannot afford 
to trifle with safety in investing money. 


Straus Bonds are safe. They are 
backed by the best security — im- 
proved, income-earning city prop- 
erty, and by our record of 41 
years without loss to any investor. 


Investigate this record and these sound bonds, 
which yield the highest interest rate consistent 
with safety and are issued in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations. Call or write today for 
descriptive literature, and specify 


BOOKLET E-1320 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 * OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 


Straus Buitpinc Srraus Burpinc 
565 FifthAve., at 46th Se. wale Gos 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
San Francisco 
New Yor Cuicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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HAT are the qualities the in- 
W vestor should look for in a 
bond? 

A casual reply to this question would 
attempt to group all classes of bonds 
together, nominating a secure bond as 
one which keeps safe the money in- 
vested in it, pays stipulated interest on 
days when it is due, and returns to the 
owner his principal when the term of 
the loan is completed. The careful 
bond buyer, however, requires certain 
assurances of safety which cannot be 
described in generalities: There are 
good bonds, many of them, and bonds 
that are better than “good,” as well as 
others with insufficient merit to com- 
mend them to conservative persons who 
desire to invest for a particular purpose 
and for a definite period. 

In considering bonds, it is essential 
that this fact be kept continually in the 
foreground: a bond is an evidence of 
debt, a token of money loaned to the 
seller of the bond. The buyer elects 
to entrust his money to a government, 
municipality or corporation in exchange 
for a definite rental for a time, the full 
amount of principal to be returned in 
the end. The bond buyer is in no sense 
a partner in an enterprise for which 
his money may be used, as is.the buyer 
of stocks. 

If a bond is issued under a first mort- 
gage on a section of railroad line, with 
its accompanying improvements, the 
purchaser of that bond not only re- 
ceives part of the earnings of the prop- 
erty as “rental,” but has a definite 
claim upon the track and equipment in 


case the terms of the loan are not lived - 


up to by the borrower. On the other 
hand, the owner of common stock of 
the corporation owning the railroad 
line possesses an interest in profits, and 


a claim upon assets whick comes sec- 
ondary to liens of the bonds. 

The exact distinction between bonds 
and stocks is worth emphasizing, as it 
helps establish the cleavage between 
factors making a good bond and ele- 
ments which determine the investment 
position of stocks. A corporation with 
a stable record of dividends, stamping 
its shares with a satisfactory invest- 
ment value, may have bonds outstand- 
ing that do not enjoy the highest rat- 
ing. The credit of such a company is 
usually high, and all reasonable. assur- 
ances exist that its bonds will be hon- 
ored; but the safeguards put about the 
bonds are not sufficiently specific to 
insure their preferment over other 
claims in case of an unexpected catas- 
trophe. 

For the sake of logical discussion, 
bonds will be considered by groups in 
this article. It is not intended to dis- 
cover weaknesses in funded securities, 
nor to emphasize many features of 
strength. The purpose is to bring for- 
ward certain essentials which may guide 
bond buyers in securing reasonable 
safety when they make investments. 

United States Government issues may 
be omitted; they require no other ref- 
erence than to reiterate what everyone 
knows who has followed international 
financial events, namely, that behind 
these obligations stands the pledge of 
the nation with the best credit in the 
world. 

The fact that certain municipal issues 
command a relatively higher price than 
Liberty bonds is no reflection of the 
real investment attitude toward Gov- 
ernment securities. With the excep- 
tion 6f the 3% per cents., which are 
fully exempt from:income taxes, the 

(Continued on page 620) 
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A Significant Development 


NE of the most signifi- 
cant developments in 
the present revival of 

prosperity in this country is 
the improved condition in the 
agricultural districts, especially 


in the West and South. 


The great potential buying 
wer of the farm population 
is due to the fact that nearly 
one-fifth of the national in- 
_ come is produced on the farms. 


The improvement in pur- 
chasing power of the farmer 
is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing 1922 the pain in the aver- 
age prices of farm products 


was 19%, while the increase in 
the average price of all commod- 
ities was only 13%. And the 
gross value of farm products 
in 1922 was nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 greater than in 1921. 


This decided betterment in 
our principal industry is re- 
flected throughout business 
generally. It emphasizes the 
need for adequate banking fa- 
cilities by those who would 
take advantage of present 
opportunities. 


This Company offers com- 
plete banking services, national 
and international in scope. 


Guaranty. Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN - OFFICE: 


LONDON -PARIS' BRUSSELS 





140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 
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When the Alarm 
Rings 


T “A” in November 1919 the Brook- 
mire alarm rang warning clients to 
sell industrial stocks—industrial stocks 


fell 41%. 
At “B” in December 1920 the Brook- 


mire alarm rang advising clients to buy 
industrial stocks for the long pull—in- 
dustrial stocks have advanced 43%. 


The time is not far distant when the 
alarm will ring again at, or about the 
top of the market. 


For 12 years the Brookmire alarm has 
been ringing for investors — ringing 
when to buy and ringing when to sell. 


The fundamental factors which ring the 
Brookmire alarm are described in pam- 
phlet C.0.-5 “When the Alarm Rings” 
Write 


which includes sample bulletins. 
for it—free. 


, ae ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
wehopselijerte fan’ 
* The Original System seni fram Econome eit 








(Continued from page 618) 
Liberty series are subject to super 
taxes, outside of established limits, 
while municipals are free of all income 
imposts. Quite naturally, the statutes 
give municipal securities an advantage 
in the investment program of institu- 
tions, estates and wealthy individuals. 
A municipal bond yielding 4%, or even 
less, is more desirable to the investor 
of millions of dollars than a Liberty 
bond returning 4.25 to 4.50%. But one 
would not on that account rank munici- 
pals as more secure, more certain of 
being honored at the due date than ob- 
ligations of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Because municipal bonds are ranked 
very high and enjoy an exceptionally 
broad market, the impression has be- 
come fairly widespread that these se- 
curities are to be considered in a single 
class. This is by no means the fact of 
the case. The direct obligations of grow- 
ing, well-governed cities, counties and 
towns which have no restrictive limi- 
tations in respect to tax rates are held 
by legal experts to be fully enforceable 
securities. But all municipals are not 
in this category. There are States in 
which laws prescribe a low tax rate 
without, however, limiting the amount 
of bonds which a municipality may 
issue. Obviously, in such a situation 
the chance exists that bonds may be is- 
sued in amount out of proportion to mu- 
nicipal ability to pay interest and retire 
the principal. There are also various 
municipal issues payable out of special 
revenue which, in theory at least, are 
less well secured than bonds which 
share in the general income derived 
from the taxing power of a whole com- 
munity. 

It is to be said of American munici- 
pal bonds, however, that few have ever 
caused difficulty for the holders. The 
security, moral and legal, behind the 
great majority of these issues is suffi- 
ciently strong to rate them with first- 
grade investments. The investor is 
able to study the relatively few facts 
and statistics necessary to give the 
status of any municipal issue—assessed 
valuation of property securing them, 

(Continued on page 622) 
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“high cost of living” makes a 

liberal rate of interest doubly im- 
portant to people who are trying to 
accumulate money by re-investing a 
part of their income. Many investors 
are finding that what used to be con- 
sidered a good return, providing a sur- 
plus tor accumulation, is now hardly 


sufficient to meet every-day expenses. 
How can income be increased without 


“Getting Ahead” With 
Miller 7% Bonds 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds secured 
by income-producing buildings in 
Southern cities pay up to 7% interest 
—the prevailing rate in the South. 
For this reason they make a strong 
appeal to everyone who is interested 
in “getting ahead” financially. Mail 
the coupon below for free booklet 
giving full information about these 
bonds, which have an unbroken record 




















sacrificing safety? of safety. 
G.L.MILLER & (6. 
INCORPORATED 
2105 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 








How Many of These Questions Can You Answer ? 


Why do First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds usually ‘einen aanan ie a onal 
? 
pay a better rate than other, equally safe securities? Gt. Malte Coqere, bee, 


What amount of real estate first mortgage securi- 2105 Carbide and Carbon Building, 








of First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. Mail the 
coupon today for a free copy. 





| 
ties is owned by banks? By insurance comparties ? ; 30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
By building and loan associations? Please send me the booklet, “The Premier 
How does amortization (annual payment of a part Envennene,” with center donibing 0 
of 0 bend ities Gesagh 4 siting fund) protect : Ss re 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds ? r 
These questions are fully answered, and much other | Name) 
information given, in our booklet “The Premier | 
Investment,” which describes the and history | (Address) 
| 
| 
u 












































MAN and 
the MAST 


A man is like the mast of a ship. 
His wife, his children, his club, 
his neighbors and his invest- 
ments are the stays which hold 
. him upright. The gale comes 
and the stays grow taut. If they 
give way he may snap in two 
and drift far to leeward. 

To prevent such accidents in 
time of stress one should look 
well to these stays in the prime 
of life. He should invest only 
in those bonds which will hold 


fast under pressure. 


Prepare forthe future today with 
well safeguarded investments. 
Buy the First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we offer for sale. 


At present we have available a 
few bonds yielding 65%. You 
may take advantage of the op- 
portunity they offer for safe 
investment and good income if 
you write us at once for full 
descriptive literature. 
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(Continued from page 620) 
proportion of debt to such valuation, 
natural resources and population—and 
he has, besides, the opinion of experts 
to go by. Many States have established 
standards for ranking municipals as 
eligible or ineligible for savings bank 
and trust-fund investment, and this in- 
vestment criterion, though often more 
exacting than the average bond buyer 
requires, supplies a safe guide for per- 
sons seeking the maximum of protec- 
tion for their money. 

When railroad bonds are examined 
a perplexing condition arises at once. 
The layman, seeking to interpret the 
average “general and refunding” rail- 
road bond, or a “consolidated” or 
“general development” security, truly 
enters into the mazes of complicated 
finance. He will find that a railroad 
bond issue, with a high standing in 
investment opinion, may be a first 
mortgage on a stretch of road, a second 
and, perhaps, a third mortgage on other 
pieces of the same property, while addi- 
tional protection is supplied by deposit 
of bonds or stocks owned by the issuing 
company. 

The investor need not, however, be 
greatly concerned with the way in 
which a particular bond issue of a well- 
managed, profitable carrier is secured. 
What he should know is the record of 
earnings over a period of years, whether 
income available for interest has in- 
creased abreast of the expansion which 
may have occurred in the funded debt. 
He should satisfy himself also that the 
property has been kept in proper con- 
dition, for a railroad which becomes 
run down not only will experience a 
decrease in earnings, but is likely to 
find itself saddled with heavy debt after 
it is rehabilitated. 

Railroad banking for several years 
past has been engaged in simplifying 
rail indebtedness, and the process of 
merging various mortgages into a sin- 













he % 










Ask for Booklet C-17 gle large mortgage is under way 

: among most of the prominent carriers. 

AMERICAN BonD & MortTGAGE Co. It will take a long time to complete this 
Banana unification of debt, for many underly- sabe 

Capital and Surplus ever $3,000,000 ing liens run far into the present cen- 

= gee my ™ — oo tury and not a few extend beyond 2000 





Cleveland Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia and other csties. (Continued on page 624) 
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f Safety 
ikea nan 


Loss for 
Thousands of 


Investors 


Apply These 8 Tests wo Your Investments 


Covering a period of 38 years, George M. 
Forman & Company have handled the in- 
vestments of thousands of investors so 
successfully that not one of them has ever 
lost a dollar of principal or interest. This 
unsurpassed record has only been possible 
through the scientific application of certain 
unfailing tests to every investment. To be 
perfect in features of safety, it has been 
found that every investment must meet 8 
specific requirements. Any investment that 
does not meet all of there 8 requirements 
may be said to be lacking in safety. If an 
investment does satisfactorily pass every 
one of these 8 tests it is safeguarded in 
such a way as to leave no doubt of its 


safety. 


Every person who has money to invest, 
whether the amount be large or small, 
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should know and apply these 8 tests to 
every investment. No investor should be 
satisfied with an investment that does not 
meet these 8 requirements, because it is 
possibile to secure investments that do pass 
every one of these tests. 


George M. Forman & Company have pub- 
lished a book called “How to Select Safe 
Bonds” that will show you exactly how to 
make these tests. By knowing these tests 
you will be able, not only to select invest- 
ments that are 100¢ safe, but you will also 
be enabled to select securities of attractive 
yield without making a sacrifice in the 
element of safety. We have a limited 
edition of this book. It will be sent only to 
those who request it on the appended 
blank. Fill in, tear out and mail this blank 
immediately. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


“38 YEARS WITHOUT Loss TO A CUSTOMER” 


Mail This Request Blank 
Let “How to Select Safe Bonds” show you definitely 
how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, an attrac- 
tive income from your investments. Mail this re- 
quest blank for a copy of this interesting booklet. 
No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO., 
Dept. 15, 105 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, iL. 


Please mail me without cost or 
obligation a copy of your booklet, 
“How to Select Safe Bonds.” No so- 
licitor is to call on me 
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DIVERSIFICATION 
- a Strong Safeguard 





IVERSIFICATION isone of the 

most desirable of investment 
safeguards—the one that adds sta- 
bility by the law of averages. 


We recommend Bonds, Notes and 
Preferred Stock of 


Standard Gas and 

Electric Company 
The operated utilities of this com- 
pany serve 625 cities and towns with 
2,367,000 population in 16 states. 
Write now for our new booklet de- 
scribing how these investments may 
be madeonthe Monthly Investment 
Plan. 


Ask for Circular DO r5r 
H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


























What Makes Success 
in the Stock Market? 


Certain definite and fundamental, yet 
simple, METHODS — methods readily 
available to all investors and easily ac- 
quired. 


Without such methods the average 
investor flounders around in a maze of 
tips, rumors, gossip and other unreliable 
information, getting nowhere. 


WHAT THESE SIMPLE 
METHODS ARE and HOW 
WE CAN HELP YOU USE 
THEM PROFITABLY at 
once, is explained in our 
FREE 24-page booklet, pic- 
tured herewith. 

Pages five to eight contain 
diagrams, carefully com- 
piled from authentic sta- 
tistics, which may _ well 
prove the turning point of 
your entire life. 


Simply ask for Booklet CP-5 





American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 622) 

A. D. In the meantime, the investor 
can supplement his deductions from in- 
come and property condition, with due 
regard to the element of management 
in selecting railroad bonds. So insis- 
tent is the demand for good rail issues 
that market quotations by themselves 
supply an excellent commentary on the 
investment position of the leading 
bonds, as well as many of secondary 
position. 

Certain of the conservative bond or- 
ganizations which underwrite public 
utility bonds will not accept an issue 
unless the record of earnings shows that 


the interest is being earned at least. 


twice over. In offering new bonds these 
houses will usually stress the issuing 
company’s income in respect to the debt 
service. It is a point well worth con- 
sideration. Public utility companies, 
under the laws of most States, are so 
regulated as to supply essential service 
as close to cost as possible. By that 
is meant the fixing of rates on a basis 
which meets operating expenses, pro- 
vides for adequate up-keep and expan- 
sion and a reasonable return on invested 
capital. 

A system of this sort presupposes 
that the bulk of public utility capital 
for extensions and improvements must 
be borrowed. State control of rates re- 
moves much speculative flavor from 
public utility securities, for the chance 
of large profits is limited; hence, 
stocks are bereft largely of those spec- 
ulative influences which create large 
markets. All told, the electric light and 
power, gas, water and street railway 
business is managed on an investment 
foundation, and that is one reason why 
public utility bonds have come into in- 
creasing favor in the last fifteen years. 

Industrial company bonds are of more 
recent development than the funded 
obligations of railroads. Each issue is 
to be judged on its individual merits. 
For example, debentures—promises to 
pay—have become a favorite issue with 
corporations of large and stable earning 
power, and have been adopted also by 
concerns of less substantial income. 
Not all companies are able to announce, 
as the Standard Oil Company of New 

(Continued on page 626) 
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Complete descriptive cir- 
cular on this new issue 
will be mailed on request. 
It shows plainly how safe 
and sound these Bonds 
are. The 7% interest rate 


makes investing worth 
while for those with a def- 
inite purpose in mind. 


Back of Caldwell First 
Mortgage Bonds is a 
story of progress, develop- 
ment and expansion in- 
terestingly outlined in the 
latest edition of our illus- 
trated Booklet, “The 
South’s Answer.” 
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CALDWELL & COMPANY | 
Investment Bankers 

802 UNION STREET 
TENNESSEE | 


NASHVILLE - - - 
New York Detroit Chicago New Orleans Knoxville 
Birmingham St. Louis Cincinnati Chattanooga 


‘wie nee FILL OUT THE COUPON— — — — | 


| CALDWELL & COMPANY, | 
| 802 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
| 
| Gentlemen: Please send me “The South’s 
Answer” and circular on your new issue of 7% 
Bonds. 
BL ss Suances teuctesebaseonaseobauneeneee: 
Address 
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Your Opportunity 
in the 


Nation’s Capital 


ASHINGTON—seat of government, Mecca of every 

patriotic tourist, city of splendid buildings and 

countless memorials—what citizen does not feel 
a pardonable pride in the fact that this, the greatest 
of World Capitals, is his Capital? 

But the Nation’s Capital was not always the beautiful 
city that it is today. Its transformation _from the 
straggling overgrown village of half a century ago has 
been brought about by men who took more than pride 
in its progress—men of vision and courage who in- 
vested their time, effort and money to promote its 
growth—men whose undertakings have brought profit 
to themselves and to others who had confidence in them. 

Such a man was Francis H. Smith, who half a 
century ago—in 1873—founded in Washington the real 
estate mortgage loan and investment business which 
bears his name. 

He saw that Washington, the Nation’s Capital, was 
the only city in America that had directly back of it 
the tremendous power of the United States Government 
in improvement and development. He saw that Wash- 
ington, therefore, was a city of constantly increasing 
real estate values, which would give first mortgage in- 
vestors a constantly increasing margin of safety. 

What F. H. Smith learned in those years of Wash- 
ington’s transformation was the secret of successful in- 
vesting—a success which was shared by every man and 
woman and every financial institution that came to 
him for first mortgage investments. 

The same opportunities for successful investing that 
Francis H. Smith offered to these men and women are 
available to you today through the house that he 
founded—the house which now has back of it a record 
of 50 years without loss to any investor. You may 
invest for as short a period as 2 years or as long as 
15 years, in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 and 
$5,000. 

Our First Mortgage Investments yield 612% 

and relieve the investor of the 2% Federal in- 

come tax and any State tax up to $5 per $1,000. 

Our new booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” tells how you can own these investments even 
if you can save only as little as $10 a month. A copy 
of this interesting booklet will be sent free if you will 
All out and mail the coupon below. 


The F.H.SMITH CO. 
C¥ounded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


© prrnanenennnenenntens snecsnccsososes Mail This Coupon Today seeeceneneceeeerneeeeeeseeneeennnnnn, 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 
1414-1416 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Without obligation on my part I should like to receive a free 
copy of your new booklet, ‘“‘How to Build an Independent 
Income.’”’ 
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(Continued from page 624) 
York did in offering its $30,000,000 
7% debentures in 1921, that “net earn- 
ings before taxes for the four year: 
ended Dec. 31, 1919, averaged 20 times 
the annual interest” on the issue. 

The investor needs measure earning 
power closely in considering debentures, 
with due attention to whatever collat- 
eral security is offered by the issuing 
company. In case of industrial mort- 
gage bonds, he should buy only those 
with a good earnings’ record behind 
them, but he possesses also the protec- 
tion of a lien upon physical property. 

In the modern first mortgage real 
estate bond, underwritten by reliable 
bankers, the investor finds a simple 
form of investment which has the ad- 
vantage of being self-liquidating. As 
bonds are paid off, series by series, the 
security of the remaining bonds in- 
creases steadily, and the form of in- 
denture insures the use of income from 
mortgaged property for the debt ser- 
vice, subject only to operating expenses 
and taxes. 














Investment & Finance 


CURRENT OPINION’s Investment and 
Finance Department will be glad to have 
any of the following financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just check 
the booklets you want and write your 
hame and address on the coupon below. 
Scientific Investing— 

Brookmire Economic Service. 
1923 Investments— 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company. . 
Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Mad:— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
How to Select Safe Bonds— 

George M. Forman & Co. 
Investment Recommendations— 

Guaranty Company of New York. 
Profit Sharing Bonds— 

Clarence Hodson & Company. 

Selecting Your Investments— 

G. L. Miller & Co. 
Forty-One Years Without 

Investor— 

S. W. Straus & Co. 
How to Build an Independent Income— 

The F. H. Smith Co. 
Our Successful Record— 

American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
How to Make Your Money Make 

Money— 

American Institute of Finance. 
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INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 5-23 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York. 
Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above 
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m If the subscriber paid direct 
T- 
= Suppose that every Monday morn- which has made the service possible. 
ing all the people who have a hand Then there are the people who pro- 
— in furnishing your telephone service duce the raw materials, the supplies 
a came to your door for your share of and manufactured articles required 
their pay. From the telephone com- _ for telephone service. 
pany itself, would come operators, They would include hundreds of 
supervisors, chief operators, WIT€ thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
nee draftsmen, engineers, scientists, +ubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial silk and paper mills, rope works, glass 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, works, tool works, and scores of other 
conduit men and many others, who ;,dustries. 
daily serve your telephone require- , 
ments, unseen by you. When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
There would be tax collectors to pany to the long line of people who 
take your share of national, state and have furnished something necessary 
municipal taxes, amounting to over for your service. The Bell System 
forty million dollars. There would spares no effort to make your service . 
be men and women coming for a fair the best and cheapest in the world, 
return on their money invested in tele- and every dollar it receives is utilized 
phone stocks and bonds—money _ to that end. 
23 
“BELL SYSTEM” 
” AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
—_ toward Better Service 
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42 Years 100% Safe 





This free book 
tells all 


It tells all there is to know about the safest 
high-yield security in the world—the Certi- 
fied First Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bond 
on income producing Chicago property. 


Make our 42 years 
experience yours 


In it is the net of all the experience gained by 
Cochran & McCluer in an active career of 42 years 
in the real estate first mortgage investment busi- 
ness. It is as simple as A B C—written in clear, 
non-technical language. 


It tells why trustees, banks, trust companies, large 
corporations and experienced investors, large and 
small, buy Cochran & McCluer Certified First Mort- 
gage Bonds on Chicago residential property. 


It shows exactly what a Certified First Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bond is—how it is made, how it is 
secured—and howtitle is guaranteed, together with 
the safeguards and investment service that have 
made Cochran & McCluer Bonds safe for 42 years. 


Without this knowledge you cannot know the safest 
investment—you cannot plan an estate 100% safe. 
With this knowledge you can insure the safety of 
your investment, and be absolutely care free. 


Write for the book 


“Behind The Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made” is free, You 
might be safe without it. You are sure of safety with it. Why 
take chances? Write today for this book. 


Cochran &M Cluer Co, 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Hotel 
St. James 


Times Square 


Just off Broadway at 
109-113 West 45th St. 


Mach favored by women 


Send postal for rates and booklet _traveling without oowate 
W. Johnson Quinn, President ‘Sunshine im every room 





An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ 





walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 





Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. 

















A Bond To Buy 
For Peace of Mind— 


Unaffected by business depressions, 
labor troubles, tariff changes, plant 
depreciation, etc., Collateral Bankers 
is engaged in one of the most stable 
and lucrative branches of banking— 
a business which knows no seasons 
but steadily makes money every 
month of the year. 


7% Plus Profit Sharing 


This Profit Sharing Debenture Bond pays 7% 
and carries Profit Sharing Certificate which 
paid 1% last year in addition to bond interest. 
Price Par$100, Denominations$100, $500, $1000. 
Our 30-Year Record is Your 
Protection and our best Rec- 
ommendation. For full particu- 
lars of this liberal return with no 
investment worry, use Coupon 
below. . 


Clarence Hodson s fo 


ESTABLISHED 1893 =< INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 











135 Broadway New York 
Send me Descriptive Circular P-203 
> «5 tw c.w bs © & Wiehele Gao 
Address a eee eee 
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Should a Bank Loan Money 
for Advertising ? 


By FESTUS J. WADE 
President, MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of St. Louis 





HEN we strike at advertising, meaning, of course, 

efficiently applied advertising, we strike at salesman- 
ship and the heart of business. For the banker to do any- 
thing to retard business right now is suicide. 

When the merchant pulls down his shingle and waits for 
business to come to him in a buyers’ market, we laugh at 
him and call him a poor business man. 

When he is forced to cut down one of his best methods 
of selling because his banker considers advertising an un- 
necessary item of expense and refuses an otherwise deserved 
loan purely on that principle, it is my humble opinion that 
we should laugh at the banker and feel sorry for the 
merchant. 


Don’t mistake my meaning. It is a basic banking prin- 
ciple that a loan must be well secured, and a firm cannot 
borrow merely because it is a big and successful advertiser. 
But the fact that it is a believer in advertising and wants 
to use a portion of the money for that purpose should never 
stand in its way when it calls on the Bank’s credit depart- 
ment. 


{ Published by Current Opinion in co-operation with } 
The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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CABRIOLE PRICE, $1395, INCLUDES TRUNK WITH COVER, MOTOMETER, BUMPER AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


Earl Performance Delights 
Owners of the Economy Car 


The performance of any Earl motor car will 
delight you. Its powerful, long-stroke motor, 
with the piston displacement of a racing car, 
romps up hills as easily as it negotiates city 
streets and country roads. It is such an 
economical motor that no matter what car 
you have been driving, the Earl mileage per 
gallon will surprise you. 


The Earl’s ease of handling instills confidence 
in both men and women drivers. The ac- 
cessible controls, the smooth, effortless opera- 
tion of clutch, brakes and transmission make 


Earl driving a conscious pleasure. There are 
hundreds of women drivers of Earls today 
who thought they would never be able to 
handle a motor car creditably until they got 


behind the wheel of an Earl. 


Earl distinction satisfies the most exacting 
and social occasions. Go to the 
nearest Earl dealer’s and see this truly dis- 
tinctive car today. Rideinit. Drive it. Put 
it over the bumps and hills yourself. 


business 


Send for the Cabriole folder and the name of 
the Earl dealer nearest you. 


EARL MOTORS MFG. COMPANY, JAckson, MICHIGAN 


Touring Car....$1095 
Custom Roadster.$1485 





Crean. 55054 $1395 
hs<0-0s ot sad $1595 


Include complete equipment 
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Lies in pretty teeth—Remove that film 


Why will any woman in 
these days have dingy film on 
teeth? 

There is now a way to end 
it. Millions of 


most tooth troubles. It holds 
food substances which fer- 
ment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the 

teeth to cause 





people employ 
it. You can see 
the results in 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the 
removes _ it 


decay. 

Germs breed 
by millions in it. 
They, with tar- 


glistening teeth film and 


everywhere you 
look. 


This is to 
offer a ten-day 


without harmful scour- 
ing. Its polishing agent 
is far softer than 
enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


tar, are the chief 
cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


You leave it 





test, to show 





Old ways of 





you how to 
beautify the teeth. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat 
you feel. It clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 
When left it forms the basis 
of tartar. Teeth look discol- 
ored more or less. 

But film does more. It causes 


PEG.U.S. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


brushing leave 
much of that film intact. It 
dims the teeth and, night and 
day, threatens serious damage. 
That’s why so many well- 
brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. Tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 
So dental science has been 
seeking ways to fight that 
film. 


A new-type tooth paste has 
been perfected, correcting 
some old mistakes. These two 
film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name is Pepsodent, 
and by its use millions now 
combat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes 
of teeth. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. 
To digest starch deposits on 
teeth which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. To neutralize 
mouth acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Lives altered 


Whole lives may be altered 
by this better tooth protec- 
tion. Dentists now advise that 
children use Pepsodent from 
the time the first tooth ap- 
pears. It will mean a new 
dental era. 

The way to know this is to 
send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

See and feel the new ef- 
fects, then read the reasons 
in the book we send. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 996, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Comfort 


HETHER you travel «¢de 

luxe’’ on the great new 
liners «*OHIO’’ and ««ORCA’’, 
or in the comfortable homelike 
accommodations of the one class 
cabin steamers ““ORBITA”’ and | 
«“ORDUNA”’, you are assured 
of finding the same famous ‘*Com- 
fort Route’’ service, which is a 
matter of such pride on every 
Royal Mail vessel. This careful 
personal attention to your com- 
fort and pleasure is one of the many 
distinctive features of the **O”’ 
steamers, and is built on the solid 
foundation of 84 years’ experi- 








ence in providing the utmost in 
ocean travel, 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) (Hamburg) 


“The SY, Route” 


RO¥AL 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway New York 
607 Boylston Street Boston 
117 W. Washington Street Chicago 
Detroit ‘° Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
Vancouver Toronto Halifax 
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Write to the Travel Infor- 
mation Department for infor- 
mation on Hotels and Resorts, 
Railroads and Steamship 
Lines. CurRENT OPINION 
through this Department will 
give you accurate travel infor- 
mation free of charge. 


If you are going to Europe, 
to the Orient, to the Pacific 
Coast or to the Atlantic Coast, 
or anywhere, let CuRRENT 
Opinion help you choose the 
best routes, the best places to 
stop, and tell. you what to see 
en route. 


In writing, please be as 
specific as possible so that we 
can be of real service in help- 
ing you plan your trips. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the 
Travel Information Depart- 
ment, CurRENT Opinion, 50 


W. 47th St., N. Y. City. 
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York 


| cuooss ) | European Trip | 


' eae your 





A ‘on | f Mi 
CONVENIENCE | : 
HOTEL and SERVICE or Midsummer 
ERHAPS you know that the i : 
Pie tg ieeton on fur- | plan now to go in late July, in August | 
for comfort i) «=©or September. The season is beautiful; 
saa p Aaa here or abroad. | the tourist rush is over; prices are lower; ; 


| bed you are going to Europe this year 


ey ye 
o— ubways, ps 
coding Thoatees i is measured in 


the days at sea are clear and temperate. 
Send the information blank below and 

















let your Government help you with your | 

roby ree plans. Learn about the swift, luxurious ! 

Dancing is i grain ds Fae one if U. S. Government ships, operated by the : 
* finerestaurant, and —— | United States Lines. They offer a passage | 
Franko's orchestra entertains to an- Is} for every purse; accommodations for : 
other. every taste; and they are among the fin- 

The entire sixth floor is exclusively | est ships afloat. 
for women. There are modem Turk- a first class ships are: A 
ish and Russian Baths with swim- | | 
ming pool—as well as many other of e Washington y 
the eee conveniences —_ co ent Harding i 
mean so much to our creature comfort. 

pe mien rar ag Pe | President Roosevelt 

ager, his insistence on unusual service per- |: ‘In addition, one of the five famous 
yy hotel. In Manage to al boy te | **cabin ships’’ sails from New York each 
is **Serve ev : Wednesday. 

sed couecy at be wl ok forward | : 
"Ee le invite 709, to, mabe Send This Blank 
an reservations to him personally, that he 
wed dining your yt hn bnew 


pen stay, let him know 
bel bch with 3| INFORMATION BLANK 
you “the interest ey a s¥ with eqableh guest ToU. S. Shipping Board 
rather than a manager with his patron. Information Sects oe, a ano. D.C. 


Antuur L. Lez, Manager. || 235 
| Please send without obligation the U. S$. Government 


vr ° =i } booklet ‘Economy Trips to Europe.” information about 
interestin nts abroad and d iption of U. 8. Li 
4 Te Ce { waa { on CHICNCC + — g events abroad and description ines 








I am considering a trip to Europe 0), to The 


og : | Orient C, to South America () 


If 1 go date will be about 


| My Name—— — 
in 3 Business or Profession ee 
| | ar —- — ad 


i 
SEE WYOMING ID eros ene tes 


; Plan now to spend your vacation in Wyoming, the U n it e d t a tes s “Ti 1 n e Ss | 





























most fascinating of all Western States; splendid high- i 
ways, hotel and ranch accommodations; best fishing 45 Brosdway in Princip§t Ber ork City 


Write for illustrated booklet 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
Room 305 Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 








and big game hunting in America. : —_ ging Operators i 
U. 8. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Mission jnn 
Riverside, Cal. 
An unusual Jan 


commemoratiag the Missions 
alorg the Aacif{ite Toast 


ceaturies’ ago. 
Franks eMiler 


MASTER OF THE INN 





























) For Happy Days by the Sea 





CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


tm MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line), 23,884 tons. 65 days cruise. 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. 
$600 up, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by a specially chartered luxurious 
liner, over a fascinating itinerary including Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Francisco, Hawaiian Islands. 14 
days in Japan, China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 19 days in India, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 








TOUR EUROPE FOR 


$425 


FROM 30 to 80 days of delightful European 
travel visiting the capitals, ancient cities and 
places where history was made, under experienced 
and competent guidance. Sailings from May to 
September. 
Comfort combined with economy 

Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with 
the idea of giving their patrons absolute comfort 
combined with economy. 

Let us send you complete information about 
Gates Tours to Europe next summer. Write for 
Booklet “J-3.”’ 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - Rome 











HALFONTE~ 


DON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Under their broad deck porches, along 
the famous Boardwalk, the world passes 
in review. Merry crowds throng the 
broad white beach. The sea rolls: in, 
bringing health and tingling life in its 
salty tang and soothing sound. 

A thousand fascinating shops and 
amusements claim your interest. Or 
you can play golf on a sporty course, 
go yachting or fishing. 

Then back to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall with 
keen appetite for a tempting meal, desire for 
perfect comfort:and the companionship of 
delightful people. 

For more than fifty years these two hos- 
pitable, homelike hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have been the 
choice of cultivated interesting people, bent 
on happy, health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT ; 
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Uptown 
Chicago’s 
most 


favored 
hotel 





Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


For your greater comfort, on your next visit to 
Chicago, come to the beautiful new Hotel Sheridan- 
Plaza. Beaches and boulevards. Short ride to 
parks and golf links. Eighteen minutes from down- 
town; elevated express and surface lines; motor 
busses to and from downtown, through Lincoln 
Park, stop at the door. 


Music and Dancing Evenings 


European plan. Rooms with private bath, $3 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisable. Exceptional gfrage accommodations. 














r-- 


‘anta Fe 
ummer 





Mr.W. J. BLACK, Pass. Trat. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1155 Railway Exchange. Chicago 
Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 
California Picture Book Colorado Summer 
Grand Canyon Outings Off The Beaten Path 
(Mark with X those wanted) 


Also details as to cost of trip to 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 


ee i ti — 


Your sweet tooth 
HAS BEEN SATISFIED THROUGH 


‘ycos 


HETHER in the fudge party 

at home—or in great fac- 
tories that furnish the nation’s 
candy—today it is clearly under- 
stood that uniformly excellent 
results are obtainable only 
through proper temperature 
control. 


For three-quarters of a century 
Tycos instruments in the home 
and in the manufacturing estab- 
lishment have been safe-guarding 
health and comfort. Today the 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
are the largest manufacturers ot 
temperature instruments in the 
world—for where exactness and 
dependability are essential, expe- 
tienced people prefer Tycos. 
Candy thermometers are one of the 
surest safeguards of good results. 


Tycos instruments are obtainable in 
many styles. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
There’s a Tycos or Taylor 
Instrument for every purpose 
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OMT TN HNIUIUVUVUVLUUVOVADALUOVEVCUUUUULULUUUULUULLULLLULULUEUAUGACLULCUOECUUUUUUUUUURLUUUULUUUUULULUUUULLUEUUUUEUUUULUAUL 
| Fourteen East Sixtieth Street 
= An Exclusive Residential 

= Hotel Affording the Dignity 

= and Elegance of a Private Resi- 

= dence. Opposite the Metropol- 

E itan Club and Fifth Avenue 

= entrance to Central Park, with 

e easy access to Clubs, Theatres 

= and Shopping centres. 

e Cable Address “Eabab”’ 

Z SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 

- Eager & Babrork 

a New York City 

FST UII ULULIUICCUIL UI ALIN TOU IM TIMI LICICIUUT LILIA CALIU UIC 




















A Saving of 
Hundreds of Dollars 


Bossert will furnish you with 

a “sectional” or ‘“Ready-Cut” 

house at much less cost than 

you would pay if you built it 
in the ordinary way. 





N illustration of Bossert econ- 

omy is the “Ready Built” 
model illustrated at a cost of only 
$2,000 f. o. b. Brooklyn. You 
are furnished with all architec- 
tural plans for this attractive 
home, all specifications and con- 
struction details FREE. You also 
are provided with all framing 
lumber sized to width and’ cut to 
fit, millwork, sidings or shingles, porch material, window frames put together, sash, in- 
terior, woodwork and doors, dresser material, lath and plaster or plaster board, hardware, 
nails, paint, stains and floor varnish. 

The Bossert plant is the largest of its kind in the East and its standing and reputa- 
tion guarantee absolute satisfaction. 

Send 20c to-day for our new catalog showing many beautiful homes of artistic de- 
sign and sturdy construction. Compare the prices quoted with what you would have to 
pay for the same houses built in the ordinary way. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1302 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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... lizards now bask in the sun 
where once royalty and boundless 
wealth held sway. 


“Where once proud Tagaste stood, green weeds wave in the empty 
casements, the chance-sown seeds of thistles sprout and blossom and 
bloom from between the mosaics of her courtways; on the deserted 
thresholds, lichens and brambles cling in a brotherhood of disorder; 
while the filmy ooze of a rank vegetation steals over the interlaced 
spider-threads that cover all. The damp and the dust, the frost 
and the sun, the fret of flooded waters, and the slow, patient in- 
roads of the mosses have combined to obliterate the work of man 
and make his name but as a sound blown upon the breath of the 
winds. Tagaste is gone-—gone like time, gone past recall. Tagaste 
is but a memory, tinged by a dream !° 


Thus Elbert Hubbard tells in his inimitable way how the City of 
Tagaste died because she sacrificed her brightest and best in the rush 
to gain wealtn by making cheap things that catered to the whims, 
depraved tastes and foolish tendencies of the worst. 


The Founder of Roycroft hated the shoddy and the sham. And The 
Roycrofters are a community of workers who interpret that feeling in 
terms of worth-while things which they make “as good as they can.” 


Among these things are 


Rare and Beautiful Books 


which delight the book-lover and the bibliophile by reason of their super- 
craftsmanship and choiceness. The text bound by The Roycrofters is 
either selected from Elbert Hubbard's Writings or from the Classics. The 
bindings are expressions of the Roycroft bibliopegists ‘joy in their work. 
And being made in joy will give joy again to the individual who pos- 
sessesthem. If you desire to see some of these wonderful Roycroft Books 
we will gladly send you, ‘‘on suspicion,” several volumes.to choose from. 


Or, A ROYCROFT CATALOG containing some NEW TITLES, 
FAMOUS ROYCROFT BOOKS, RARE VOLUMES, and many 
REAL BARGAINS, will be cheerfully mailed to you. 








USE THIS COUPON 
THE ROYCROFTERS, Roycroft-Town, East Aurora, N. Y. 


() Send me A ROYCROFT BOOK CATALOG 
Cj Send me A SELECTION OF ROYCROFT BOOKS “On suspicion” 


This without any obligation on my part. 








We pay all postage and 
express charges both ways 








C.O. 5-23 
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—_ Walter Camp Helps You 


to Get the Most Fun 
Out of Life —— 


By Robert B. Wheelan 
(President of HEALTH BUILDERS) 


Y IHoUtT question, the people who 
get the most fun out of life are 
those who keep themselves at all times 
physically fit. Look over your friends 
and acquaintances and see if that isn’t 
true. 

I don’t mean that you must run half 
a mile before breakfast, or spend your 
evenings doing difficult stunts in a gym- 
nasium. Easy body exercises, rightly 
chosen and rightly applied, are sufficient 
to maintain all-round health. Thousands 
of people are now proving it. I'll tell 
you how. 

Experience has proven that the follow- 
ing general rules apply to practically 
everybody: 

Rule No. 1—A certain amount of ex- 
‘ercise is essential to bodily and mental 
efficiency. 

Rule No. 2—The most effective exer- 
cises are those which flex and limber. the 
trunk and body muscles. 

Rule No. 3—Excessive or difficult ex- 
ercise actually lessens efficiency. 

Rule No. 4—The pleasantest exercises 
(of the right kind) are always the most 
beneficial. 


Why Walter Camp’s DAILY DOZEN 
Soives Your Problem 


Walter Camp, famous Yale athletic 
adviser and authority on physical fitness 
for work or play, built his wonderfully 
successful Daily Dozen on the above 
general principles—plus his own keen 
personal observations. After many 





Walter Camp, famous Yale _ football 
coach, all-round athletic authority, and 
originator of the famous Daily Dozen 


years: of practical experiment, he created 
a series of twelve easy body movements 
which proved capable of keeping axy 
one absolutely fit in just ten minutes a 
day. 

The immediate, widespread adoption 
of the new method showed that thou- 
sands of people had been groping in the 
dark for just such a time-saving aid to 
good health. Then music was added— 
and this remarkable setting-up system 
became infinitely more pleasant and 
therefore more beneficial. Lively phono- 
graph music—that gives Mr. Camp’s 
agreeable body movements all the snap 
and character of a dance! The musical 
arrangement was made with Mr. Camp’s 
entire, warm approval. 
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How Music Makes the DAILY DOZEN 
Like An Amazing Game 


You put one of the records on your phono- 
graph. (Any disc machine vd! do.) A clear, 
commanding voice explains the movement. 
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have been disappointed. But now, owing to 
this free trial offer, you needn’t take even Mr. 
Camp’s word for it! You can prove the Daily 
Dozen—play the records, go through the 
pleasant movements and observe the results— 
for five days, absolutely without cost., 





Then the music starts—lively, 
tuneful, inspiring. You fairly 
“ease” through the motions. 
You smile to think what a 
bore exercise used to be. Not 
now! This kind is a pleasure. 


The five double-disc records 
contain all the exercises. You 
become so interested that 
you've finished the whole 
dozen before you realize it. 
Ten minutes for the lot! And 
your lungs are expanded, your 
chest is thrown out, the all-im- 
portant muscles of your abdo- 
men are limbered up, and the 
sluggish blood flows more 
swiftly through your stimu- 
lated veins. 


Many delighted people go 
through the twelve movements 
twice and three times a day in- 
stead of just once—they like it 
so well with the music! Yet 
once is enough to keep you 
in perfect trim. Ten minutes’ 





PROOF 


Mabel Corlew Smith of New 
York says: 

“I just want to add my 
word of enthusiasm to the 
many others regarding your 
wonderful records. They 
have filled a long-felt want. 
For the first time in months 
—I might say in years—I 


* can relax at night and sleep. 


God bless Walter Camp and 
the Health Builders, say I.” 
Bert Lytell, famous “‘movie”’ 
star, writes: 

“I want to tell you that 
Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen 
exercises on phonograph 
records is my best bet to 
keep in condition. While 
working, my time is so 
taken up at the studio that 
the Daily Dozen has become 
my health creed.” 

Arthur Perkins, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., says: 

“About a year ago I 
bought a set of Daily Dozen 
exercises, and my family 
and myself have been dili- 
gently using them ever 
since, with great resulting 
benefit.’’ 

J. I. Martin, Principal, Wat- 
sontown High School, Wat- 
sontown, Pa.: 

“We now have the Daily 
Dozen in every schoolroom. 
























There are no strings attached 
to this offer. After 5 days you 
either return the outfit and 
owe nothing, or keep it by 
paying only $2.50 down and 
the small sum of $2.00 a 
month for 4 months, until the 
sum of $10.50 is paid. Thus 
the whole remarkable course 
—records, pictures, instruc- 
tions, album and all—costs 
less than one trip to the woods 
or the seashore—and it keeps 
you fit every day of the year! 


Act Promptly—While the 
Special Offer Is Open 


Get the real joy of living! 
Feel the “pep” that makes 
your daily work a pleasure! 
Sit down to the table with a 
healthy appetite! Be altogether 
alive. Straighten your back 
and take the kinks out of your 
mind. All in ten minutes’ fun 
a day with Walter Camp’s 








fun in the morning—and fit as 


They are wonderful.” 


Daily Dozn set to music. 








a fiddle all day! 


Special 5 Days’ Free Trial Offer 
To People Who Want Daily Health 


Because hundreds of enthusiastic letters 
prove that the Daily Dozen set to music is far 
and away the most perfect and pleasantest con- 
ditioning system ever devised, we want every 
one to try it free for 5 days—without obliga- 
tion to buy. So we have decided to send the 
complete outfit—5 double-disc records, illus- 
trated book of instructions and a handsome 
record album—to any person who mails the 
coupon attached to this advertisement. 


No money is required. Just the coupon. 


And you have five full days to learn exactly 
why so many people like yourself are making 
this interesting, easy conditioning system a 
regular part of their daily lives. 

Hundreds who know about Walter Camp: 
have bought the Daily Dozen on the strength 
of his recommendation. 


And none of them 






Remember—it’s a free trial 
offer. You're to be the sole 
judge. No obligation—just a big opportunity 
to put yourself in good shape and stay that 
way! Send the coupon now-—to-day—while 
Mr. Camp’s message of health is before you. 
Thousands will reply to this offer. Don’t be 
one of the last. Don’t miss your chance. Act 
right now !—Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 155, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


FIVE - DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, INC. 
Dept. 155, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the 
Complete Health Builder Series containing Walter Camp’s entire 
Daily Dozen on five double-disc ten-inch records; the book con- 
tains 60 actual photographs; and the beautiful record album. If 
for any reason I am not satisfied with the system, I may return it 
to you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will 
send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree to pay 
$2 a month far four months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 


If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price, send only $10.00. 
(Orders from outside the U. 8. are payable cash in full with order.) 
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THE SWEETMEATS OF KINGS 
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H. M. The King of Italy 
H.M. The King of The Belgians H.M. The King of Sweden 
The Imperial House of Japan 
H. M. The King of Siam H. M. The Queen of Norway 
H. M. The Queen Mother of Holland 


BISCUITS! Really confections 
—these crispy, luscious morsels 
of such smooth creaminess they 
fairly melt on your tongue. 


With great confidence we offer 
this famous assortment, made 
by the unrivalled house of 
Huntley & Palmers, known 
throughout the world for their 
irreproachable products. 


Huntley X Palmers 


WORLD FAMED 








Biscuits 
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igh-grade Grocers cannot supply you Write: 


idgways Tea Co, 60 Warren St, NewYork 














